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Editorial 


Curriculum Improvement: Who Participates? 


HO should participate in im- 

proving the curriculum? ‘To the 
modern democratic educator, the an- 
swer does not seem to be difficult. All 
who are affected should participate. 
Parents and other members of the lay 
public, teachers and administrators, 
children and youth. So it seems that 
our question is answered. You need 
read this issue no further. 

But if the answer is as easy as this, 
why isn’t the curriculum everywhere 
throughout the nation improved 
through the participation of all af- 
fected? What should be done every- 
where seems clear enough. Follow the 
principles of good group process. Have 
everybody in for study and agreement. 
Carry out the mandate of all. Selah!— 
the result is curriculum change sup- 
ported by everyone. 

This happens mostly in Fairyland. 


Why? 


The Road to Agreement 
Is Rocky 


Successful group work is a difficult 
business. Many group members have 
difficulty in accepting and even more 
difficulty in living by the basic prin- 
ciples of group process. Stuart Chase 
summarized these principles well in 
Roads to Agreement. Successful agree- 
Ment involves genuine participation 
with everyone getting into the act. 
It involves the release of group energy 
into constructive channels. It involves 
clear communication among all and 
a mutual understanding of semantics 
and logical traps. It involves willing- 
ness to consider the facts first, as in 
the scientific method, despite thirst 
for theoretical controversy. It involves 
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the participants’ feeling secure while 
afloat on the risky seas of group con- 
sideration. 

The people who must come to accept 
and live by such principles, if agree- 
ment is to be achieved, come from 
highly varied economic, social, reli- 
gious, and political backgrounds in an 
age of anxiety and in a culture in con- 
flict. “hey perceive each other quite 
differently. Their personality patterns 
are deeply set. 

Impossible, then, to achieve roads to 
agreement? Not at all. As American 
folksay puts it, in this country the 
impossible just takes a little longer to 
achieve. Not impossible. But not easy 
either. Not to be exorcised by the voo- 
dooism of a single socio-drama at the 
opening of a conference, useful as 
socio-drama is. 


Plenty of People Are 
Included in “All” 


If all who are affected should take 
part, everyone in the school community 
should be in on the improvement pro- 
gram. Here’s a tough one too. Every- 
one is quite a few people, even in 
Crossroads, U.S.A., as well as in a Los 
Angeles or New York City area sur- 
rounding a school. If we settle for 
representatives, there is a problem of 
proper balance among groups. If we 
settle for samples, there is a problem of 
achieving a fair sample. Granted that 
fair representation can be achieved, 
many who are affected will be left out. 
Without personal participation in 
planning, they may feel uninvolved 
and may regard their representation as 
merely nominal. 

But assume we can get fair repre- 
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sentation in planning sessions and, 
through ingenuity in reporting back 
and through use of instruments, some 
involvement of many others in a more 
distant and a less personal relationship. 
Assume planning sessions use group 
processes skillfully. Many agreements 
and shared actions will result. But 
agreement by all on everything is un- 
likely in as diverse a society as America. 

Should total agreement be insisted 
upon as a_ prerequisite to action? 
Though the democratic and peaceable 
Quakers answer yes, some students of 
group action fear that the price of total 
agreement may be too high. The price 
may be long periods of inaction while 
the disagreement waits in the freezer, 
cooling off. Or the disagreement may be 
irreconcilable, as a democrat’s differ- 
ence in ideology from the authoritar- 
ianism called communism. Or the price 
may be obfuscation of real differences, 
specious agreement on_ generalities, 
with “operators” then free to interpret 
supposed consensus as they will. So 
some regard total agreement as strict- 
ly for the totalitarians. 


The Question of Highest 
Loyalty 


The knottiest problem of all may be 
the proper responsibilities and relation- 
ships of those who make up “all who 
are affected.” Specifically, what are the 
responsibilities and relationships of the 
professionals and the public? Who de- 
cides what? Discussion of this is usually 
between those who compare education 
to medicine and those who say that 
education should follow public man- 
dates. 

Those who use the medical analogy 
argue that educators, like doctors, 
must diagnose and treat rather than 
have laymen prescribe, else what avail 
the careful training and practical ex- 
perience of the specialist? Those who 
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urge following popular mandates say 
that since the schools belong to the 
people, educators should assume leader- 
ship yet always recognize that decision- 
making in education, all the way from 
broad-policy making to decisions on 
technical details of teaching phonics, 
belongs to the people. This latter posi- 
tion usually includes a democratic 
faith that the people will study the 
facts, will support full and free in- 
quiry, and will judge well. 

But another dimension should enter 
this discussion of responsibilities and 
relationships of the professionals and 
the public. The attempts to capture 
man’s mind through capturing his 
children’s schools never cease. Sup- 
pose the people of community X—not 
a minority but whatever you usually 
mean when you say the people—de- 
cide to reject free inquiry. Suppose the 
people of community X want indoc- 
trination of a set of not-to-be-examined 
but claimed-to-be-good answers on cer- 
tain economic, social, religious, or 
political issues. Yet the educators in 
school leadership positions in com- 
munity X believe that there can be no 
freedom without freedom of the mind 
and consequently support the method 
of intelligence. The people of com- 
munity X reject freedom of inquiry. 
The educational leadership of com- 
munity X regards freedom of inquiry as 
fundamental. What, then, is the mod- 
ern democratic educator’s highest loy- 
alty2 What should a man do? (Or, 
reversing the question, suppose the edu- 
cational leadership of community X, 
not the people, rejects free inquiry and 
sponsors some claimed-to-be-good im- 
position?) 


Valid But Not Easy 


Frederick Lewis Allen is responsible 
for the immortal statement, ‘Every- 
thing is more complicated than it seems 
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to most people.” Apparently this ap- 
plies to improving the curriculum 
through the participation of all. The 
easy answer, “All who are affected 
should participate,” remains valid. But 
it doesn’t remain easy. And it doesn’t 
answer some related problems. 


So maybe you should read this issue, 
after all. 

—WILLIAM VAN TIL, chairman, Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Teaching, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and chairman, 
ASCD Publications Committee. 





Parents and Staff Cooperate 
in System-Wide Improvement 


MAURICE R. AHRENS 


Frequently, as the individual school attempts to develop an in- 


structional program to meet its unique needs, evidence appears that 


its efforts are not coordinated with those of other schools within 


the system. In Corpus Christi, this problem is being met through 


system-wide coordination between the Curriculum Council and the 


Parents Council. 


HERE have probably been as 

many attempts to involve teachers, 
parents and students in curriculum im- 
provement as there are schools. The 
approach to this important activity 
has varied greatly—from “selling” and 
“telling” to genuine attempts to in- 
volve all three groups at the “grass 
roots” level in every step and _ proce- 
dure of curriculum development. 

No more than a quarter of a century 
ago educators conceded to experts the 
right to determine the curriculum. 
Specialists in subject fields wrote text- 
books which even today largely set the 
pattern for what is taught in the class- 
room. Experts wrote courses of study 
which teachers tried to carry out ver- 
batim. Following this era school sys- 
tems began to involve small commit- 
tees of teachers in developing courses 
of study, which were usually inflexible 
and based upon content found in text- 
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books. A more recent improvement 
over the course of study is the teaching 
guide which provides help in methods 
of teaching and more flexibility of con- 
tent. Both the course of study and 
teaching guide are based upon the as- 
sumption that a small group of teach- 
ers can become experts and pass on 
their expertness to teachers through 
written communications. 

There are obviously many problems 
which arise when curricula are de- 
veloped through procedures indicated 
above. Most significant of all is that 
such procedures largely ignore the 
wealth of experience and background 
of teachers, parents and students which 
are sO important in planning and de- 
veloping modern, life-experience cur- 
ricula. Not infrequently, teachers are 
unable to use effectively courses of 
study or teaching guides developed by 
others because they have not had an 
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opportunity to participate in the study- 
ing and thinking upon which the guide 
is based. Although a course of study 
may specifically state that the contents 
are suggestive, there is a tendency 
upon the part of teachers who did not 
participate in its production to con- 
sider it prescriptive. This leads to rigid 
inflexibility and thwarts the teacher in 
attempts to deal with the problems and 
concerns of students. 

Curricula that are planned and de- 
veloped without full participation of 
all concerned—teachers, parents and 
students, are usually ineffective. ‘This 
is especially true when there are ap- 
preciable changes suggested in the 
existing curricula. Changes in ap- 
proaches, content and methods take 
place only when there are changes in 
the thinking of those who are con- 
cerned. From this point of view it is 
easy to understand why teachers sabo- 
tage changes, parents demand that the 
school return to the fundamentals and 
students criticize innovations. Under- 
standing and effective use of curricu- 
lum materials are certain to come 
through participation by all concerned. 

There is great need today for new 
skills and techniques to involve most 
teachers, parents and students in cur- 
riculum improvement. Although some 
progress has been made in teacher 
participation, too little has been done 
in involving parents and students. The 
problem becomes more significant and 
crucial in large city school systems. 


The Individual School—Focus 


for Curriculum Improvement 
How, then, does the curriculum 
leadership in a school or school system 


make possible a curriculum improve- 
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ment program in which a large ma- 
jority of teachers, parents and students 
participate? Since central planning 
and manipulation have been tried and 
have failed, it is obvious that a new 
approach warrants consideration. Re- 
cent experimentation seems to indicate 
that decentralization of responsibilities 
offers much promise. When this ap- 
proach is used the individual school 
becomes the primary unit for improv- 
ing the instructional program. 

In each school using this approach, 
the principal, teachers, parents and 
students assume new and challenging 
roles, in that it is their responsibility to 
plan and develop a program which 
meets the needs of the students and 
community. The principal becomes an 
active leader in the field of curriculum 
development. He provides opportuni- 
ties for teachers, parents and students 
to plan together. He assists those in- 
volved in planning to identify prob- 
lems and to find ways in which these 
problems can be solved. He facilitates 
work by providing time for planning 
and by making resources available. 

Teachers, too, must assume new re- 
sponsibilities. ‘They must be dedicated 
to the task of working toward provid- 
ing the best possible instructional pro- 
gram for the students in the school. 
They must be willing to work co- 
operatively with parents and students. 
They must be willing to give time and 
leadership to the work to be done. 
They must be willing to experiment. 
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When the individual school becomes 
the primary unit for curriculum im- 
provement, the role of the central cur- 
riculum staff changes in many respects. 
The major responsibility of the central 
staff becomes one of facilitating in 
every possible way the work in each 
school. Consultants or supervisors work 
through the principal and provide serv- 
ices to teachers as they are needed and 
as they fit into the on-going plans de- 
veloped by the principals and faculties. 
The curriculum staff also provides 
leadership in coordination of the pro- 
gram at the city-wide level. 


Much more could be said about the 
functions and responsibilities of in- 
dividual schools and about ways in 
which teachers, parents and students 
can work together toward better educa- 
tion for children. However, since the 
purpose of this article is to describe an 
experiment involving participation of 
professional personnel and parents at 
the all-school level, space does not per- 
mit further exploration. 


Central Coordination and Service 


Although the individual school 
should function as the primary unit 
for improving instruction there is still 
a need for activity at the central level. 
There are many problems which arise 
at the individual school level which are 
common to most schools that can be 
dealt with democratically at the all- 
school level. There are policies which 
should be determined through partici- 
pation of the total school personnel; 
there are a multitude of services which 
should be provided to schools; there 
are needs for city-wide in-service activ- 
ities; there are comprehensive re- 
search studies to be made for the bene- 
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fit of all schools; there are teaching 
materials to be developed. In fact, 
there are a host of services that can be 
provided to individual schools which 
will facilitate their work in developing 
a program to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents and the community. 

In the past, in some school systems, 
many of these problems have been 
solved and services provided through 
decisions made by the administrative 
and supervisory staff. This procedure 
denies the opportunity for partici- 
pation of all concerned and often im- 
pedes the work of curriculum improve- 
ment in individual schools. If individ- 
ual schools are given autonomy in im- 
proving instructional programs it is 
important that the principals and 
teachers participate in solving prob- 
lems which are city-wide in nature. 


Central Curriculum Council 


In the Corpus Christi Public Schools 
all problems of school-wide significance 
are dealt with by a Curriculum Council 
which was democratically conceived 
and organized. The council is com- 
posed of a teacher representative from 
each school, elected by the faculty, an 
elementary principal, a secondary prin- 
cipal and a supervisor, all elected by 
their respective groups. The council 
meets at least once a month for a half- 
day on school time. During some 
months it is necessary to call an addi- 
tional meeting. A chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary are chosen by 
the council and these three plus a rep- 
resentative from the curriculum staff 
serve as the steering committee. 

Although specific functions of the 
council have been determined, a gen- 


eral statement encompasses all of 
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them—the council determines policies 
cooperatively, deals with all-school 
problems, and provides services which 
are of school-wide significance and 
which facilitate the work of principals 
and teachers in individual schools but 
do not block the efforts of each school 
faculty in developing a program which 
meets the needs of the students and 
the community. 

The council attempts to work in such 
manner that all professional personnel 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in every phase of its activities and pro- 
gram. At the beginning of each school 
year a census of problems is taken. 
This is done by having each council 
representative carry on a discussion 
with his faculty or group to unearth 
significant and _ critical problems. 
These problems are brought to the 
October meeting of the council where 
a composite list is developed followed 
by discussion for clarification. The 
list, usually containing from fifty to 
sixty problems, is then sent back to the 
schools so that first, second and third 
priority problems may be selected by 
each faculty or group. After tabulating 
the choices it is often necessary to re- 
turn the high priority problems for 
additional consideration and evalua- 
tion. 

Keeping in mind the projects not 
completed during the previous school 
year, the council then decides how 
many problems may be worked on dur- 
ing the current school year and usually 
chooses problems of highest priority 
for consideration and study. Problems 
which are being studied during the 
present school year are: 

How to help students develop de- 
sirable democratic attitudes 
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Identification and effective use of 
materials for slow and rapid learners 

Study’ of the ungraded primary 

Improvement of reporting to par- 
ents. 


Usually the council authorizes the 
appointment of committees to make a 
comprehensive study of each problem. 
The names of prospective committee 
members are obtained from council 
members. They discuss each problem 
with their faculties or groups and ob- 
tain the names of principals, teachers 
and supervisors who are interested in 
serving on each committee. Since 
many more names are provided than 
can be used, the steering committee of 
the council has been delegated the re- 
sponsibility of selecting committee 
members from the lists sent in from 
each school or group. 

A member of the central curriculum 
staff is a participant on each commit- 
tee. A main function of the staff mem- 
ber is to encourage the committee to 
use research techniques in the study. 
The committee usually makes detailed 
plans for the study and these are pre- 
sented to the total council membership 
who in turn discuss them with their 
faculties or groups. From the discus- 
sions Many suggestions are obtained 
and most often the committee is able 
to improve the plans as a result of the 
faculty reactions. Each new develop- 
ment in the study is presented to the 
council and faculties for criticisms and 
suggestions. Although this procedure 
is slow, it gives assurance to the com- 
mittee that all teachers understand 
what is being done and that they have 
an opportunity to participate in all 
phases of the study. During the past 
year the council completed its work on 
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a new cumulative record which was in 
the developmental stage for eighteen 
months. This record, in part and as a 
whole was studied and discussed by the 
faculties seven or eight times before a 
cumulative record that was acceptable 
to the large majority of the profes- 
sional personnel was completed. 

During the past two years the coun- 
cil has provided leadership in develop- 
ing a number of significant projects. 
Among these is a comprehensive in- 
service program, which includes a 
workshop scheduled two weeks before 
school opens each year and a year- 
around workshop which meets each 
Tuesday afternoon, and for which the 
school day is shortened by one hour. 
The council has insisted, and rightfully 
so, that workshop participation be 
voluntary. Attendance has increased 
with each workshop—the current one 
has enrolled 506 of a little more than 
900 potential participants. Two other 
council projects which are now in their 
second year are the development of 
teaching guides in mathematics, 1-12, 
and in language arts, 1-12. Both 
guides are being developed on a co- 
operative basis, in that each step in 
their development is submitted to the 
council and the faculties. By this pro- 
cedure, the guides are being put to use 
before they are actually completed for 
publication. 


Parents Advisory Curriculum Council 


Many ways have been developed to 
involve parents in curriculum im- 
provement at system-wide level. The 
most commonly used is that of having a 
small group of parents as members of 
a curriculum council such as that de- 
scribed above. There are several dis- 
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advantages to this arrangement. In the 
first place a few parents cannot be 
representative of “grass roots” groups. 
They do not usually have affiliations 
which would make it possible to in- 
volve many more school patrons. Sec- 
ond, parents who have participated on 
such a council are often bored with 
what goes on in the council. They say 
that many things of a routine nature 
are considered in which they have no 
interest. 

With these shortcomings in mind it 
was decided to try another approach 
in Corpus Christi. The president of 
the PTA City-Council after discussion 
with her Board of Managers agreed to 
established a curriculum committee in 
each school and have a chairman of 
each committee serve as the school’s 
representative on a Parents Advisory 
Curriculum Council. It was also agreed 
that a man would be appointed to 
serve as co-chairman. This was done 
primarily to involve fathers in some 
of the work of the Parents Advisory 
Curriculum Council. 

Members of the Parents Council 
meet at least once a month for half a 
day. During several months last spring 
three meetings were held. The Parents 
Council works in a manner similar to 
that of the professional council. At the 
beginning of the year the members 
carry on a census and consensus of 
problems. In so far as active participa- 
tion in. studies is concerned, members 
have asked to be limited to one project. 
For this reason the professional council 
has agreed to work cooperatively with 
the Parents Council on the problem 
having highest priority according to 
the parents consensus. Last year the co- 
operative study involved developing a 
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policy for promotion and placement. 
This year it is on reporting to parents. 
A committee composed of professional 
personnel and parents was chosen to 
carry on each of these studies. 

Three main activities are regularly 
scheduled on the agenda of the Parents 
Council: 

e A report of progress on the coop- 
erative project, with opportunity for 
discussion. 

e A report on each project carried 
on by the professional council, followed 
by discussion and full opportunity for 
parents to criticize and make sugges- 
tions. This information is carried back 
to the next meeting of the professional 
council. 

¢ Consideration of other problems 
of high priority on the parents con- 
sensus list. This is done by having 
someone present information, which is 
followed by discussion. 

Each Parent Council member has 
the same responsibility as have mem- 
bers of the professional council. Plans 
and information are carried back to 
the local units and as much participa- 
tion as possible is encouraged and en- 
listed. —The members have done an 
exceptionally creditable job in this re- 
spect. 

The procedure and work on develop- 
ing a promotion and placement policy 
might well illustrate the thoroughness 
of studies carried on in which parents 
participate. 

Full information from each of the 
studies was made available to all pro- 
fessional personnel and to parents. 
The joint committee proposed a state- 
ment of policies on promotion and 
placement which was based upon the 
studies made. This statement was sub- 
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mitted to faculties and parents for 
criticisms and suggestions. After sev- 
eral revisions the policies were ap- 
proved by both groups. 


What of the Future? 


This account of attempts to involve 
most of the teachers and many parents 
in curriculum improvement at the 
school-wide level leaves much. to be 
desired. There are many problems and 
there are still many things left undone. 
The development of the councils has 
been gradual. The professional council 
was started first—the Parents Council 
more than a year later. The next step 
will probably be a Students Curric- 
ulum Council. 

One of the most persistent, crucial 
problems is that of communication. 
Most council members have a great de- 
sire to involve others in the solution of 
problems but the opportunity is not 
always available to them in their 
schools or in local PTA units. Con- 
stant consideration of this problem has 
resulted in gradual improvement. Cur- 
riculum News, a bulletin, is sent to 
every teacher, administrator and super- 
visor after each council meeting. Addi- 
tional bulletins are sent when informa- 
tion from committees needs study and 
consideration. The Parents Advisory 
Council Bulletin has the same function 
for parents. This year plans are made 
for using tape recordings as a medium 
of communication. 

Those who are participating in 
leadership roles in this experiment are 
encouraged as they observe its possi- 
bilities. Through continuous evalua- 
tion and experimentation they hope 
that increasing participation in curric- 
ulum improvement may be realized. 
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Child Development Implications 
for Curriculum Building 


JULIA WEBER 


What difficulties do we face in drawing upon human development 
research in planning for the best possible learning for each child? 


This article presents some implications of these findings for curricu- 


lum building. 
M UCH of what we take for granted 


in modern education is actually 
quite new. In less than half a century 
there have been revolutionary changes 
in point-of-view, relationships, pro- 
cedures and content. ‘These changes 
have resulted from thousands of patient 
studies in a number of different sci- 
ences. Out of these studies have come 
principles explaining child growth, de- 
velopment, behavior and learning. The 
influence of these principles on educa- 
tional planning has already been pro- 
found. One has only to study the fact- 
finding report of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth’ to realize how sweeping the 
changes have been. 

Nevertheless, despite all our ad- 
vances, we still have to realize the 
implications of our sudden new knowl- 
edge for curriculum building. We but 
dimly perceive the scope of the implica- 
tions for educational planning sug- 
gested by the research in human de- 
velopment. 

Every Aspect of 
School Living 
Decisions and policies concerning 


procedures and content of curriculum 


a Helen Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky, 
Personality in the Making. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1952. 
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are no longer easy to make. Research 
findings have made it necessary to en- 
large our concept of curriculum. Cur- 
riculum cannot be defined as any- 
thing less than the total range of 
experiences, relationships and condi- 
tions provided under school auspices. 
This is far more inclusive than a course 
of study. Every aspect of school living 
becomes part of curriculum. 

Moreover, each child brings to school 
with him the total impact of his out- 
of-school living. He comes to school 
permeated with the special social mi- 
lieu in which he is daily immersed. 
And so of necessity every aspect of the 
child’s living outside of school be- 
comes a part of curriculum. 

Furthermore, it is only what a child 
takes into himself from his own ex- 
periences that continues on in time and 
modifies his behavior, and therefore 
is actually curriculum for him. Re- 
search has made it clear that a number 
of processes—organic, social and psycho- 
logical—influence development and 
learning. Each child makes his own 
synthesis from the interaction of these 
processes. In the last analysis the fac- 
tors determining how and what a child 
learns lie within himself. 

Only that which is self-discovered, is 
self-appropriated, is assimilated in ex- 
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perience, and that which significantly 
influences behavior, is learned. The 
accumulating evidence from studies of 
the nature and development of human 
beings seems to indicate that there is 
no teaching; there is only learning. If 
this is a sound assumption, any process 
of curriculum building must focus on 
the nature of the individual learner 
and on the learning process, not on 
teaching methods, and not on a pre- 
scribed body of content to be taught. 


Difficulties We Face 


It is awareness of such concepts as 
the foregoing that has created increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with traditional 
means of curriculum building designed 
to produce courses of study or guides of 
various kinds. But curriculum plan- 
ning based on the nature of the learner 
and the learning process is beset by 
difficulties and problems. 

Part of the difficulty is that the 
knowledge we need from pertinent re- 
search is widely scattered throughout 
the various sciences dealing with hu- 
man beings, and is often written in a 
language not easily understandable to 
all who need the information. Even 
the practitioners of one science may 
have difficulty understanding the spe- 
cialized language of some of the other 
sciences. 

Another difficulty is that the results 
of research often reach teachers in the 
form of generalizations and principles 
without the supporting facts. For ex- 
ample, teachers read and hear that the 
“whole child goes to school,” but rarely 
do they learn the multitude of facts 
needed to put meaning into the phrase. 
Consequently, the principles are often 
misunderstood and wrongly applied, or 
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not applied at all. The principles be- 
come clichés and their meaning is lost. 
Curriculum builders are lulled into be- 
lieving they are doing what the princi- 
ples imply because they have repeated 
the words. 

Still another difficulty is that even 
when the knowledge is available and 
understood it is not easy to see the 
implications for our dealings with chil- 
dren. The proverbial blind men and 
the elephant aptly illustrate the situa- 
tion. Each research finding seems to 
suggest a direct implication for edu- 
cation, and there is a strong tempta- 
tion to establish policy on this partial 
basis. But when the research findings 
are considered together in their totality 
and wholeness, the implications of each 
specific finding are by no means so 
direct and clear-cut. To make educa- 
tional decisions on the basis of one or 
of a few specific findings in the re- 
search and to ignore the totality of the 
findings is unscientific and unsound. 
The accumulation of research has 
shown that a human being is a many 
faceted whole, and all aspects of each 
child’s development must be taken into 
account if we wish to influence his 
learning. 

There is still another difficulty, and it 
is perhaps the most perplexing of all. 
To build curriculum in terms of the 
optimum growth and development of 
the individuals, the goals must be 
clear. Means without goals are futile. 
In educational planning we are not al- 
ways clear in our goals. We give lip 
service to much that we do not actually 
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believe or desire. Consequently our 
planning is contradictory and con- 
fused. 


What Are the Implications? 


These thoughts on the difficulties of 
drawing upon human development re- 
search in planning for the best possible 
learning for each child suggest a num- 
ber of implications for curriculum 
building. 

The following are neither inclusive 
nor comprehensive. They are intended 
merely to open up some areas of con- 
sideration. 

1. Those who wish to learn to im- 
prove curriculum must acquire a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of 
the scientific findings concerning all 
aspects of human growth and develop- 
ment. Broad generalizations and con- 
clusions are not enough. 

2. Colleges and universities could 
well build into their curriculums the 
experiences of continually gathering 
pertinent data from the accumulating 
research in many sciences, and of put- 
ting the pieces of research into a syn- 
thesized whole which would contribute 
to the development of total concepts. 

3. Those who wish to learn to im- 
prove curriculum must also study chil- 
dren as individuals. Each individual is 
unique. Records of each individual's 
growth, development and _ behavior 
through time should be basic data for 
curriculum decisions. Evaluation of 
growth and progress, too, can be based 
only on such comprehensive data. 

4. Those who wish to prepare them- 
selves for curriculum building must 
patiently and objectively observe the 
behavior of individual children and 
seek to understand its meaning. The 
results of such intimate study can be 
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a revelation and a richly rewarding 
experience. There is in the human or- 
ganism a wonderful urge to grow, to 
defend itself, to make adjustments, to 
expand its capacities, to fulfill itself. 
Even when there are serious deficiencies 
the organism goes to great lengths to 
make up for these. 

Children want to learn, to know, to 
“be able.” They do not have to be 
“teased” or “‘techniqued” into growing. 
When we become aware of a child’s 
internal struggle, and of his struggle 
with the external forces which chal- 
lenge his dignity, we must inevitably 
gain a great respect for this child and 
a deepened realization of the potential 
integrity and dignity of the human 
being. 

Persons who have once perceived a 
child in this way are ready to learn to 
make use of the implications of the 
principles of human development for 
curriculum building. 


5. Only those who live and work 
with children day by day can add signi- 
ficantly to our understanding of ways 
of working with children. It is the 
teacher who must become aware of the 
infinite possibilities of childhood and 
make provision for their realization. 


6. The administrative staff will also 
have to be involved in the direct study 
of children in the same intimate, de- 
tailed way. Subtle insights, learnings, 
understandings that result from rich 
experiencing cannot be communicated 
to others who have not had similar ex- 
periences. A program that is not deeply 
understood cannot be properly ad- 
ministered. 

7. Children, too, must be _partici- 
pants in curriculum building. The 
where a 


classroom, teacher and a 
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group of children seek to understand 
and improve their living, has to be the 
center and laboratory of curriculum 
building. This does not mean that 
daily activities should be on the basis 
of ‘‘self-demand” or that the child’s 
immediate interests should determine 
the content. Nor does it mean a super- 
ficial kind of teacher-pupil planning of 
already prescribed subject matter. The 
developmental point of view makes it 
necessary for us to explore with the 
child his resources, and to set with him 
new goals and aspirations by building 
on current needs and interests. In order 
to learn, an individual must participate 
actively and thoughtfully, aware of 
the process of learning. There will be 
no need for artificial awards, for the 
achievement will be its own reward. 


8. Parents also must be involved in 
a partnership with teachers to a degree 
unexplored at the present time. Any 
given moment in a child’s life is a 
transition point in a stream of ex- 
perience dependent upon past ones and 
setting boundaries to future ones. To 
understand a child and to plan for his 
learning, teachers need basic informa- 
tion that only parents can give. 

9. The involvement of parents in 
curriculum building means that they, 
too, must become acquainted with the 
scientific information available and 
and with the facts of development of 
each of their own children. 

10. Methods of curriculum building 
also will need to be changed. It is no 
longer possible to construct curriculum 
with bulletins that lay out fixed plans 
like blueprints. Curriculum is not a 
document, it is a process. Being a 
process, it is in flux. It is continually 


changing with changes in the children | 
and in the community, and with the | 4 
acquisition of new knowledge and un.- | 


derstanding. If curriculum is an on- 
going process, the building of curricu- 
lum also has to be on-going, constantly 
requiring study and modification. 

11. Nor can curriculum study and 
plans any longer be made by a commit- 
tee that hands on the conclusions to 
others to use. Evidence shows that 
changes in practice are more likely to 
occur when teachers act on the results 
of their own study and experimenta- 
tion which they have undertaken in an 
effort to solve problems that are im- 
portant to them. 

12. If experimentation and resultant 
action are to be effective, those who 
desire to improve curriculum must 
learn gradually and with increasing 
skill to use the scientific method. When 
decisions are based on abundant and 
valid evidence, the changes made in 
curriculum are bound to be sound. 

13. Experimentation such the 
foregoing obviously requires the joint 
efforts of those who will be expected 
to implement the findings. It will be 
necessary, therefore, for participants in 
curriculum building to study and prac- 
tice group process. 

14. What is the end of all this effort? 
We come around full circle to one of 
the problems with which we began, the 
most perplexing of all of them, the 
problem of defining our goals. If we 
discipline ourselves constantly to an- 
swer, ““To what end?” ‘What is the 
purpose?” about everything we do, we 
will gradually come to perceive what 
our goals really are and what we ac- 
tually believe. 
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A EHigh School Staff 


students. 


HERE were a number of reasons 

why we needed to look at the cur- 
riculum in our high school. ‘Two 
changes were imminent. We were to 
move into a new building and would 
change from a four-year to a three-year 
high school. Usually a new building 
means expanded facilities, but in our 
case Many activities would for a time 
have to be curtailed. The building was 
to be built in sections, and for at least 
two years we would have to operate 
without a gymnasium, cafeteria or au- 
(itorium. So both these changes meant 
curriculum problems. A quick look at 
our program at the beginning of the 
year led our staff to believe that some 
changes would be desirable. 

Some factors were present in our 
situation that made the staff feel opti- 
Mhistic about starting curriculum-study 
planning. Our administrators were 
jteady to look critically at the program. 





- They were anxious to work with us 


on an equal basis and indeed had 
asked us to attempt the job. Our prin- 
tipal, newly appointed, sincerely be- 
leved that basic curriculum planning 
is a responsibility of the entire faculty. 
We had several teachers who had had 
mo previous experience—but who 


_— 


Mrs. Mildred A. Amend is librarian in the 
Kent-Meridian Senior High School, Kent, 
Washington. 
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| Examines Its Program 


MILDRED A. AMEND 


Facing a move and a major program adjustment, this high school 


staff learned much regarding the needs and the potentialities of its 


wanted to know as much as _ possible 
about a high school program. Many 
of the older teachers were willing to 
consider change. There was consider- 
able leadership ability in the group so 
that the whole responsibility would 
not fall on the principal. We had ad- 
ministrative assurance that any changes 
we considered desirable would be car- 
ried out. Professional help was avail- 
staff. The 


from our 


able outside of our own 


curriculum consultant 
County Office met with us regularly 
and provided much of the behind-the- 
scenes leadership that we needed. Spe- 
cialists from our State Department of 
Education were interested and anxious 
to help wherever possible. Community 
people were showing interest in the 
school and its offerings. Our school 
lay advisory council asked if one of 
its members might sit with our group. 

So we were ready to work. How did 
we go about our job? In the first place, 
the decision to undertake such a cur- 
riculum study was made by the whole 
staff. There was a feeling that each 
teacher needed and wanted to know 
what other teachers were doing so that 
the program might become better in- 
tegrated. While the entire faculty was 
committed to the study, we found that 
a smaller group could work more effec- 
tively. Twelve volunteered and chose 
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their chairman. Other members were 
called in when needed. Meetings were 
informal, and any staff member could 
feel free to come in to a meeting at any 
time. 


What Are the Needs? 
We looked first at the framework 
within which we had to operate. We 
have certain state requirements which 
all high schools have to meet. Our 
colleges make certain course require- 
ments for entrance. We must maintain 
certain standards to remain accredited. 
Next we talked over what we 
thought curriculum planning meant, 
and why such planning is necessary. 
We asked ourselves the following ques- 
tions and referred to them each time 
a change was contemplated: 


1. What experiences should high 
schools offer that prepare children for 
adulthood? 

2. What background of experience 
should schools provide a child by the 
time he graduates? 

3. What knowledge, experience and 
skills will a graduate of our high school 
need? Which of these can we provide? 

1. How can the students’ interests 
be discovered, and how should these 
influence curriculum planning? 

5. What does society expect from our 
schools? 


We surveyed the graduates of the 
past several years to see what they did 
after leaving high school. A small per- 
centage went on to college, many girls 
and some boys were married and be- 
came homemakers, many boys entered 
the military service, and some went to 
work on farms and in industry. Some 
girls went directly into office work and 


similar occupations. 
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What, we asked ourselves, does this 
mean to our curriculum planning? 
What experiences do all students need? 
How can the school prepare for home. 
making, farming, college, industry? 

Departmental meetings were held so 
that small groups could evaluate a par- 
ticular segment of the program. These 
reports were brought back to the core 
committee and studied, one by one. 
The committee made recommendations 
for change only after a thorough study 
and check-backs to our questions con- 
cerning curriculum planning. If the 
change contemplated was a new course, 
we asked ourselves: 


1. Does it provide what other courses 
have failed to provide? 

2. Can this particular need be met 
somewhere else in the student’s high 
school experience? 

3. Does it further the following ob- 
jectives of education: self-realization, 
civic responsibility, economic efficienc 
and human relationships? 

Finally, if the change was made, we 
understood that it was temporary and 
that further evaluation would be neces. 
sary. 


Students Consulted 


We interviewed students frequentl 
for their reactions. Various staff mem 
bers talked to parents to find out their 
expectations. We talked to Parent 
Teacher Association members and t 
teachers outside our district. Our con: 
sultants, who had wide experience, 
were especially helpful at this point. 
We examined courses of study of 
schools of comparable size and some 
what similar situations. 

Thus we set up a program for the 
first year in our new building. We 
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looked at it carefully all year. We 
watched for students’ reactions. When 
we were convinced that something was 
outside their interests and _ needs, 
changes again were made. For ex- 
ample, we found that two science 
courses were taught mainly for college 
preparatory work. Since only a few of 
our students go on to college, it seemed 
sensible to provide science experiences 
that would more nearly meet the needs 
of a large number of students. We also 
found that our students needed more 
experience in practical English, so 
broader offerings were made there. 
Before registration of students for the 
next year, we decided to evaluate again 
what we had and to look at what we 
wanted. We also wanted to test our 
findings with lay citizens in our com- 
munity and with our outside con- 
sultants. We had a dinner meeting 
with our entire faculty, school board 
members, principals of the elementary 
and junior high schools, representa- 


tives of the lay advisory council, 
PTA members, and county and 
state curriculum people. Informally, 


we talked about our problems and 
listened to suggestions from those out- 
side our working group. With all the 
data we could secure, we revised our 
program somewhat. In areas where 
facilities were not available, we tried 
to meet our students’ needs in other 
ways. We had to compensate for the 
lack of a gymnasium by having directed 
outside play during study halls when- 
ever the weather permitted. Activity- 
type classes, such as music, art, speech 
and debate, were increased in number 
wherever possible. Each student in- 
cluded at least one such class in his 
schedule—two, if possible. 
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Other Opportunities 


As we kept watching our program 
in operation that first year, we began 
to look very carefully at our extra- 
curricular activity program. We soon 
discovered that we could not think of 
these as apart from the curriculum 
since they supplied opportunities for 
student growth in so many different 
ways. This led us to an evaluation of 
our whole activity program. A ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to each stu- 
dent to give us an idea of student 
participation in the extracurricular 
program. Different clubs and groups 
were asked to look at their own pro- 
grams and report to us on their 
strengths and weaknesses as they saw 
them. When we discovered some over- 
lapping in functions and some groups 
without any recognized program, we 
encouraged the students themselves to 
remedy these situations. Thus we 
began to think of these activities in 
terms of co-curricular rather than 
extra. 

After three years, our committee is 
still functioning. We feel that we have 
a balanced three-year program for our 
students. We know that there is better 
integration of department offerings. 
We have an idea that we are more 
keenly aware of our students’ interests 
and desires than we were before. And 
aside from an improved school pro- 
gram, we have some other important 
results. Our staff as a whole has gained 
skills in staff planning; we can work 
together as a group; we can recognize 
leadership within our group; we have 
gained common interests in participa- 
tion in this work. 

As new facilities are added to our 
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plant, more staff planning is needed. 
Later this year a new gymnasium will 
be opened; a new wing for home eco- 
nomics will be ready; we will have an 
auditorium big enough to accommo- 
date our whole student body. We need 
student help on the problems that arise 
—community help, too. But because 
our efforts have been recognized and 


our ideas tried, we are enthusiastic 


about solving our new problems. We 
know that we can work together; we 
believe that we do know where we are 
going; we believe that planning by the 
whole staff is basic to good school ad- 
ministration. We expect to review and 
revise our planning constantly. We 
know that we don’t have all the an- 
swers, but we are willing, as a group, 
to keep trying to find answers. 





Do They All 
Have To Agree? 


JOHN HENRY MARTIN 


How can curriculum improvement committees arrive at a sound 
operational basis that will encourage the frank expression and con- 
sideration of fundamental differences in point of view? This author 
suggests that such basic differences may well serve to enrich the final 


decisions made by such committees. 


" pieetitonn of curriculum change 

frequently have been semireligious 
rituals designed to make new converts 
to a predetermined plan. When we 
learn, however, to understand better 
the human factors in social change, and 
also learn to use the newer processes of 
group problem solving, we shall cherish 
the initial disagreements among a staff 
as factors to be dealt with rather than 
as antagonisms to be sublimated, con- 
verted or squelched. But because we 
have not yet learned this, we have 
sought agreement artfully, subtly or 
compulsively, and we have tended to 
quiet disagreement at the cost of dis- 
missing factors vital to the successful 
operation of a curriculum proposal. 
Accordingly, when a still small voice 
has asked, “What are we going to do 
about punctuation in the core curricu- 
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lum?” we have tended to view such an 
inquiry as an anchor on progress rather 
than as a legitimate sub-problem to be 
taken into consideration as the curricu- 
lum planning proceeded. The atmos- 
phere engendered by this kind of 
curriculum change will stifle vocal 
differences, but such repression will 
eventually explode like a corked and 
shaken bottle of soda-pop. 

Curriculum committees and curricu- 
lum experts need to understand the 
bases from which differences of opinion 
stem. The need for this understanding 
is not sentimental but highly func- 
tional; for the differences of opinion are 
both symptom and statement of the 
real problems which a staff identifies as 
parts of the process of curriculum 
change. What are some of these sources 
of disagreement? 
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John Henry Martin is director of instruc- 
tion in the Manhasset Public Schools, 
Manhasset, New York. 





Teachers differ in their need for sub- 
missiveness, for leadership, for prestige 
and for belonging. Their reactions to 
curriculum problems will frequently be 
stimulated if not controlled by their 
view of how the change will affect them 
in terms of social status with other 
teachers and the administration. Dif- 
ferences so founded may be dismissed 
as petty, but to do so is to risk ignoring 
important sources of teacher conduct. 
Bradford! has called them the “hidden 
agenda” of every meeting. Differences 
of opinion among individuals may not 
be caused by the item being discussed. 
The differences may be rooted in social 
competition or antagonisms arising 
from inferiority feelings fostered by one 
or more of the participants. Some dif- 
ferences of opinion may melt before the 
persuasiveness of facts, others may yield 
to the insights learned from disciplined 
analysis of the problem, but the dif- 
ferences of opinion caused by personal 
factors may not be mitigated by infor- 
mation or procedure. 

Curriculum committees will need to 
work with and apply the findings of 
studies in group processes. To learn bet- 
ter procedures for working together as 
adults is particularly important to cur- 
riculum workers. For we are teachers of 
the teachers who are to help youngsters 
learn these skills in human relations. 
And until we improve our processes for 
working together, we shall continue to 
be hampered by unseen obstacles rooted 





*Leland P. Bradford, “The Case of the 
Hidden Agenda,” Adult Leadership, Vol. 1, 
No, 4., Sept. 1950, p. 3-7. 
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in our emotions, the dynamics of our 
separate personalities. 


* Teachers’ techniques and competen- 
cies for classroom management and 
for a broad range of teaching skills 
vary. 


A second basis for disagreement 
among a staff may be found in the wide 
range of abilities to employ the newer 
teaching procedures. Many curricular 
efforts today imply or center an em- 
phasis upon a need for newer tech- 
niques of teaching than those generally 
employed. We have learned that chang- 
ing the content of courses without 
modifying the classroom procedures 
produced less than hoped-for results. 
The introduction of classroom libraries, 
committees of children, and a variety 
of learning situations called for under 
the heading of teacher-pupil planning 
has caused problems in_ classroom 
management and changes in the re- 
quired relationships between teachers 
and students. 

Teachers, too, are aware of a need 
for learning these new skills and for 
gaining their antecedent insights. And 
more frequently, teachers can sense 
with intuitive feeling the radical de- 
partures in teaching methods which 
their participation in curriculum 
changes will require, and these feelings 
are not always anticipations of pleasure. 
Rather, they are more apt to be re- 
minders of. inadequacy and of in- 
capacity. Unfortunately, supervisors 
and other leaders have undertaken only 
recently to work with teachers engaged 
in the newer techniques of learning. 
To the extent that teachers are not free 
to express their feelings about their 
classroom needs resulting from curricu- 
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lum changes, to that extent the dis- 
agreements they will express will be 
camouflaged and otherwise labeled. 

To alleviate the anxieties, curricu- 
lum committees will need to seek to 
establish consultant and supervisory as- 
sistance to work toward the piece-by- 
piece improvement teachers seek in 
their own managerial capacities in the 
classroom. This is a difficult task. 
Teachers are reluctant to discuss the 
problems they encounter in the class- 
room. Intra-staff rapport needs to be 
high; teachers’ sense of professional 
security needs to be relatively firm be- 
fore they will operate in groups for the 
purpose of helping one another im- 
prove teaching skills. Everything that 
fosters such security will be an asset 
to a developing curriculum program. 


© Differences of opinion in regard to 
curriculum come from different un- 
derstandings of curriculum. 


Teachers often disagree about cur- 
riculum proposals because they come 
to a working situation with different 
fragments of understanding of the na- 
ture of general education. We are all 
aware of the varieties of opinions cur- 
rently present in any staff regarding 
such problems as the slow learner, the 
gifted, the college preparatory and the 
non-college student, and the poor 
reader. These are not a definitive list of 
curricular issues. Rather, they are re- 
called simply to illustrate the absence 
of definitive judgments regarding their 
solution. We labor in a professional 
jungle of notions, ideas, serious studies 
and half-tried projects. That teachers 
should differ in their opinions is but 
one reflection of the nature of our 
literature. 


The need for learning mature use of 
the basic communicative skills is of 
legitimate concern to many teachers. 
Others wonder what is to happen to the 
content material of the social and phys- 
ical sciences, which they believe is so 
necessary for understanding the current 
world. And unfortunately many of our 
past curriculum proposals or plans 
have seemed to ignore or slight these 
areas. In many cases the proponents of 
such plans have tended to slight the 
question-raisers in the staff, thus pro- 
ducing costly antagonisms. 

In the area of general education, we 
can remember the arguments before 
World II over the need for material 
of greater social significance. Slum 
clearance, transportation, communica- 
tion, world peace and labor unions 
were held to be of greater utility than 
ancient history. There were others at 
the time who stressed the need for 
curriculum material to be psychologi- 
cally significant to children at their age 
of learning. Accordingly, we had an 
emphasis upon boy-girl relationships, 
you and your family, getting along with 
others, and personal finances. Implicit 
in both these areas of advocacy was and 
is the assumption that the content of 
the course is the important thing. 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creased awareness of the importance of 
the methods of teaching in controlling 
what is learned. But among teachers 
generally there exists little synthesis of 
these areas basic to current curriculum 
thinking. Accordingly, the fragmentary 
and conflicting beliefs regarding the 
need for socially significant material, 
for psychologically pertinent study, and 
for methods of teaching that are in 
harmony with the behavior goals _be- 
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ing sought are all present in varying 
degrees in teaching staffs of our schools 
as factors making for differences of 
opinion and disagreement regarding 
curriculum change. 


As curriculum committees learn the 
relative validity of all these questions, 
the teachers who disagree, who have 
doubts and who ask why will be seen as 
the truly constructive members of the 
staff. But for this change in viewpoint 
to take place among the members of a 
curriculum committee, one other major 
area of learning must be covered. ‘The 
group and the staff need to try using 
problem-solving techniques. 


® The abilities of most teaching staffs 
to use group problem-solving tech- 
niques are limited. 


In order for teachers or committees 
to learn to view differences of opinion 
as necessary problems to be dealt with 
constructively on the road toward an 
over-all best decision, we need to begin 
to adapt the disciplines of science to 
the social problems of education. A 
necessary condition for curriculum 
change which views differences of opin- 
ions among teachers as enrichment op- 
portunities is the development of pro- 
fessional standards for experimenta- 
tion. The standards will not be easily 
accomplished, but the efforts of the 
“action research” advocates are the most 
promising activity in the field of cur- 
riculum work since World War II. 

When teachers say, “What about 

. ? What are we going to do when 
...? What happens after .. . ? How 


do we handle . ? Who is going to 
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see that... ? Do we have enough... ? 
When does . . .?” they are asking ques- 
tions vital to the success and progress 
These 
questions so asked are not usually in 
experimental order, They occur rather 
spontaneously to meet the situation of 
the moment out of the background of 
reasons with which this article has dealt. 
To accept these questions, and give 
them the legitimate prestige they de- 
serve, means to establish an accepted 
procedure for problem-solving. 


of the curriculum endeavor. 


Something of the following is sug- 
gested: 

1. What do we seek to improve? 

2. What degree of success are we 
having now before we change? 

3. What are all the factors we can 
think of or find out about which bear 
upon the present situation? 

4. What are all the alternate pro- 
posals that seem feasible? 

5. For each of these can we establish 
probable advantages estimated 
shortcomings? 


and 


6. What changes in our skills will 
be desirable? How can we learn these? 

7. What materials will be needed? 
Can they be procured? 

8. Can we put together an agreed- 
upon program to be tested for a rea- 
sonable period of time? 

9. What criteria can we now estab- 
lish which will measure the degree of 
progress made? 


10. Can we forecast now, to help us 
make our evaluation of the test, the 
kinds that 
available? 


of evidence may become 








Parents Are a 
Valuable Resource 


MARY NORRIS LLOYD 


If curriculum is broadly conceived to be what is done for children 


under the influence of the school, parents and other citizens can and 


should play an important role in its development. This article shows 


how one school has capitalized on the resources of parental help and 


intelligence in improving its program. 


AN parents help in curriculum 

planning? Can parents and edu- 
cators come to a mutual understanding 
and agreement as to what should be 
taught and how? 

A fine tradition of parent-teacher 
cooperation exists at Skokie Junior 
High School in Winnetka, Illinois. 
However, Winnetka parents have as- 
sumed that certain fields are reserved 
to the professional educator and that 
their activities are limited to encourag- 
ing and supporting the administration 
in projects usually initiated by school 
people. The Lay Participation Project 
just concluded at Skokie has proved 
effectively that parents can help in 
areas traditionally considered to be- 
long to members of the school staff. 

Actually the Lay Participation Proj- 
ect described in this article was not 
conceived specifically to find the an- 
swers to the question of parent partici- 
pation in curriculum planning. Rath- 
er, it came into being in an attempt to 
find solutions to certain perennial in- 
structional problems that nagged at the 
staff, the parents and the community in 
general: Why isn’t my son a better 
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speller? Why aren’t my children re- 
quired to read the classics that I read 
when I was in junior high school? Why 
don’t schools give grades nowadays? Is 
my child being properly prepared for 
high school? Why can’t the schools 
teach children to respect private prop- 
erty? 

Donald Cawelti, principal of Skokie 
School, believed that parents and teach- 
ers were equally concerned in resolving 
the problems implied by these ques- 
tions. He discussed with members of 
the school staff during the fall of 1950 
ways and means of securing the counsel 
of parents. 


Children’s Unmet Needs 


The staff members agreed that pa- 
rent participation in seeking solutions 
to these problems would be healthy 
and constructive. They decided to in- 
vite the Parent-Teacher Association to 
select several parent representatives 
to meet with a committee of teachers to 
study how unmet needs of junior high 
school age children could be met more 
adequately. They were also to recom- 
mend possible solutions to the prob- 
lems raised. 

At its first meeting the parent and 
teacher committee faced the task of de- 
signing a technique to encourage par- 
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ents and other members of the com- 
munity to participate in discussing the 
unmet needs of their children. This 
initiating committee took for itself the 
rather formidable title of the “Steering 
Committee of the Lay Participation 
Project Studying the ‘Unmet Needs’ of 
the Junior High Children in Win- 
netka.” Since such a lengthy title 
defies even alphabetizing, the group 
became familiarly known as the Steer- 
ing Committee. It decided to ask 
groups of parents to come together to 
define what they felt were “unmet 
needs” of their children. 


The Steering Committee concluded 
at once that if parents responded with 
enthusiasm to the project, there could 
be two results: First, greatly to be de- 
sired, constructive searching and later 
action; and second, lots of talk without 
any direct benefits. Therefore, the 
Steering Committee spent many hours 
devising methods and techniques for 
harnessing for constructive purposes 
the potential reservoir of parents’ ideas. 
A series of five meetings for parents 
was opened with brief orientation 
sessions led by Mr. Cawelti. Then the 
parents were divided into smaller 
groups of about twenty each under the 
leadership of one member who had 
received, from the Steering Committee, 
suggestions for conducting the discus- 
sions. These leaders made a special 
effort to encourage wide participation 
in the discussion groups. <A specified 
length of time was set aside so that each 
individual participant could express 
what he considered the most important 
“unmet needs” of his own child or of 
other children of junior high school 
age with whom he came in contact. 
Each person’s statement was followed 
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by general discussion, which helped to 
define the needs more clearly. At the 
end of the meeting each person wrote 
an analysis of what he considered to be 
“unmet needs.” ‘These papers (later 
called “green sheets’’) were collected 
by each group leader and were used by 
the Steering Committee in determining 
the subsequent problems to be dis- 
cussed. 

Every parent in the school was in- 
vited to come to one of the discussion 
sessions. Five were held, with an aver- 
age attendance of 100. There was al- 
ways a good representation of fathers 
at these meetings. Several community 
groups—the village library, League of 
Women Voters, church school directors, 
and parents of children formerly at 
Skokie—sent representatives. By divid- 
ing each of the meetings into smaller 
discussion groups every participant had 
a chance to speak and there was no 
attempt to fence off areas “out-of- 
bounds” to lay people. Some parents 
actually felt that curriculum should be 
sacred to the staff and became nervous 
at the trends of discussion in a few of 
the groups, but the school people en- 
couraged frank discussion in all areas. 
Two or three members of the school 
staff were present in each group. 

An analysis of the “green sheets” 
showed that in all groups discussion 
had centered about six major fields: (1) 
Curriculum, (2) Teaching Methods, 
(3) Social Activities and Attitudes, (4) 
Community Planning, (5) Physical 
Facilities and (6) Educational Counsel- 
ing and Guidance. The Steering Com- 
mittee organized study groups in each 
of these fields. 

Parents found it 
come out for a series of evenings to 


more difficult to 
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study the problems raised by defining 
“unmet needs” than to come for one 
evening to discuss what these were. 
Nevertheless, enough parents were in- 
terested to make possible a good study 
group in each of the five areas and in 
each of two areas it was necessary to 
organize two groups. Again, the Steer- 
ing Committee tried to organize lead- 
ership and techniques with great care, 
so that these study sessions would be 
fruitful. Each study group planned its 
own time and place of meeting and 
worked out its own approach to the 
study. 

The study group on Teaching Meth- 
ods found itself dealing with, among 
other things, the ticklish question of 
reporting. ‘This group made a study of 
the Skokie system of report cards and 
compared it with the system used at 
the ‘Township High School and with 
other systems. The study group decided 
that although many “green sheets’ car- 
ried criticisms of the Skokie method of 
reporting, these were too vague and too 
contradictory. It concluded that fur- 
ther reactions of the parents were 
needed before the group could consider 
making a recommendation in the field. 

A questionnaire was sent home with 
the next report card. On the basis of 
the returns of this questionnaire, care- 
fully analyzed by two fathers partici- 
pating in the study group, the staff is 
now in the process of devising a 
method of reporting that will give par- 
ents the benefit of standardized test in- 
formation which the school has about 
the child, along with more specific in- 
formation about current progress. ‘This 
new method is being tried with a small 
group of parents and children this year 


and, if its use is successful, it will be 
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extended to all. Interestingly enough, 
despite a great deal of talk over the 
years, no great enthusiasm was found 
for returning to the old system of re- 
porting with A, B, C and D. 

The study group on Social Activities 
and Attitudes tried to “see” the child 
in relation to his community. It began 
with these kinds of problems: What do 
storekeepers, restaurant keepers, the 
lady behind the counter at the ice 
cream store, the ticket seller at theaters 
think of our children? How do our 
children act at dancing school, at 
church school? Are our children cour- 
teous, respectful, law-abiding? The 
conclusion of a very careful study, 
based on material drawn from these 
various sources, was that parents should 
work with children, their and 
others, to improve social standards, and 
that the best situation for this coopera- 
tion would be a project carried on 
jointly by groups of parents and groups 
of children. The village survey made 
by this study group was turned over to 
the Standards Committee of the School 
Council at Skokie, and the members 
of that committee invited representa- 
tives of the PTA to sit in with them 
to discuss how to improve the chil- 
dren’s conduct in situations outside 
the home and school. Their joint ef- 
fort produced a list of suggestions re- 
garding social conduct and behavior 
which was published in the school bul- 
letin. The PTA formed a new standing 
committee, the Social Activities Com- 
mittee, whose special concern would be 
a continuing study of ways to improve 
and 


own 


private parties, social dances 
square dances. 
Some parents suggested at the early 


discussion meetings that far from hav- 
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ing “unmet needs” their children were 
over-organized and high-pressured into 
joining too many groups and activities. 
The Study Group on Community 
Planning found that, although there 
were pressures to join in some kinds of 
activities, there were also great gaps in 
the offering of other kinds. Summer 
children seemed 


programs flor older 


uninspired and poorly coordinated. 
Then there were certain areas in which 
activities seemed to be offered at the 
wrong time. For example, there was a 
strong feeling in the group that en- 
trance into the Cub 
Brownies should be offered at a later 


age. ‘This problem has been referred 


Scouts and 


to Scout organizations for their con- 
sideration. 

The Study Group on Physical Fa- 
cilities mimeographed its report and 
circulated it to parents. Since the 
Winnetka School System was about to 
embark on an extensive building pro- 
gram, the findings of this group were 
helpful to parents as taxpayers and 
voters and to the administration and 
Board formulating 
plans for This 
study group performed a specific service 


of Education in 
the improvements. 


to the school in suggesting the estab- 
lishment of a typing pool of parents to 
ease the load on the school office. Such 
a pool has been established and is prov- 
ing helpful to the staff. 

The recommendation of the Study 
Group on Educational Counseling and 
Guidance—that parents should be given 
more information on their school and 
on the department of educational coun- 
seling and guidance—has already been 
put into effect. The questions raised 
in the discussion groups give the staff 
a clearer understanding of what par- 
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ents want to know, and they have used 
the school publication, the “Skokie 
X-Press,” 
questions and giving the philosophy of 


for articles answering these 


the guidance program. Handbooks on 
various school activities, their purpose 
and operation, have been prepared by 
committees of the staff. 

Since the Study Group on Curricu- 
lum undertook exploration of fields 
most commonly reserved to teachers 
and administrators, the parent partici- 
their 
study their problems carefully and to 


pants felt put upon mettle to 
get all the expert advice they could. 
Original discussions of “unmet needs” 
had indicated a strong concern with 
Why were children not 
grounded in the classics? Why did not 
teachers send home book lists so that 
parents could see that their children 
followed them? ‘Two members of the 
Study Group on Curriculum volun- 
teered to study whether lists of required 
books for outside reading were desir- 
able at the junior high school level. 


book lists. 


The teacher participants in this group, 
one of whom had made a special study 
of the question, suggested several books 
on reading by experts in the field. 
Here, too, the study group found that 
some of the parents’ expressions of con- 
cern on the “green sheets” were ex- 
tremely vague and did not always 
reflect knowledge of the current prac- 
tices of the school. Since English 
teachers at Skokie vary in their re- 
spective methods of handling outside 
reading, the group asked the teachers 
to describe their practices. With this 
information and the report from two 
members studying the philosophy be- 
hind book lists in general, the study 
group decided that the teachers’ prac- 
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tices, even though varied, still adhered 
closely to the best methods described 
by the experts. Therefore they made 
no recommendation in this field. 


Dramatics and its place in the school 
received more attention in this study 
group than any other phase of cur- 
riculum study. On the basis of a need 
expressed in the discussion groups and 
revealed in replies to a questionnaire 
sent to a sizable sampling of parents, 
the administration decided to add 
another dramatics course and also to 
give more emphasis to dramatics in a 
survey course offered to sixth graders. 


Parents who participated in the 
project only in the first phase, the dis- 
cussion groups, gained a deeper under- 
standing of the philosophy of the 
school. ‘Those who continued with the 
study groups have gained even more 
and are in a position to be of more 
service to the school and community. 
Here are a few quotations from par- 
ents active in the project: 

A father new to Winnetka who took 
a leading role in the study groups said: 
“The value of the group was mainly in 
the interchange of ideas between par- 
ents and faculty. . . . With active par- 
ticipation by the faculty, the parents 
became informed and this in turn made 
parents’ participation of more value to 
the school because they evaluated the 
program more intelligently.” 

Another father who spent many 
hours analyzing the results of a ques- 
tionnaire used in one of the study 
groups reported: “The project was ex- 
tremely valuable as a means of bringing 
parents and teachers together to arrive 
at a better understanding of family 
and school problems. My question is 
whether there will be any follow-up.” 
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A social studies teacher put it this 
way: “I was stimulated to thinking 
about how our schools can bring closer 
together the standards that the young 
people express and the standards their 
parents hold for them.” 

Another teacher stated: “It seems to 
me that even in those groups which 
have not done anything beyond the 
discussion stage, many of us have found 
new ideas and increased interest in 
points of view other than our own.” 


A teacher now participating in car- 
rying out the recommendations on re- 
porting to parents made by the Study 
Group on Teaching Methods had this 
to say after her first series of confer- 
ences with parents: “I had a chance to 
get from parents some of the things 
that would help me to help the chil- 
dren. When I wrote a report and sent 
it home all I usually got was a signa- 
ture in reply. With the profile-chart as 
a frame of reference, the parents and I 
together can develop a total picture 
of the child such as I have never before 


been able to get.” (During each 
parent-teacher conference a_ profile- 
chart is used showing the _ child’s 


abilities and achievements as shown by 
standardized tests.) 

At present the project as originally 
planned is concluded. Positive gains 
are apparent in an improved program 
for junior high school children. New 
groups of children and new groups of 
parents are coming along each year 
and, as always, there will be old and 
new problems facing the school. In 
parents the school has a proved re- 
source of energy and intelligence as the 
school seeks solutions to evolving prob- 
lems and as it plans continuously to 
improve its program of instruction. 
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Dont Fi orget 


ARTHUR HOPPE 


Student participation in curriculum improvement, long advocated 


in frontier theory, is being put into actual practice in some schools. 


This author points out the value of such participation and suggests 


areas in which students can make most telling contributions. 


oo: participation in curric- 

ulum improvement programs is a 
matter of growing importance today. 
It is a natural development in the 
trend toward broadening the base of 
participation in school affairs which 
may be observed on every hand. First 
supervisors and department heads were 
asked to help solve curriculum prob- 
lems; then classroom teachers were 
brought into the picture; more recently 
parents and other lay people have been 
encouraged to lend a hand in the plan- 
ning and managing of school affairs. 
The next decade may well see the stu- 
dents generally accepted as worthy and 
effective members of the curriculum 
improvement team. 

In a small Indiana high school, stu- 
dents have been taking active part in 
the solution of certain school problems. 
A “sock hop” following a basketball 
game was cut short in favor of extra 
time to prepare for certain examina- 
tions the next day. The cafeteria menu 
was talked over with the proper author- 
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ities, and soon thereafter the meals 
gained considerably in popularity. 

Specific details of the Christmas 
program, the decorations, the skits, the 
singing, were all decided by the stu- 
dents; every class was represented. 
Other problems relating to minor mat- 
ters of discipline and particularly the 
problem of teen-age driving in the com- 
munity were considered also. The ad- 
ministrators of this school admitted 
that these were only small beginnings 
from which they hoped that student 
participation might grow increasingly 
significant. The president of the Stu- 
dent Council commented to the author 
that opportunities to take part in solv- 
ing school problems helped students 
understand better what school was all 
about, made them more willing to sup- 
port the program, made them “feel 
better” about school. 

The concept of student participation 
referred to in this writing implies that 
youngsters need opportunities to ex- 
ercise initiative and responsibility in 
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formulating school policies and in 
planning and managing the school cur- 
riculum. Curriculum is here meant to 
include all those learning experiences 
of students for which the school as- 
sumes responsibility, even though that 
responsibility may be shared with other 
persons or agencies. Student partici- 
pation does not imply that the young- 
sters will be the only ones working on 
curriculum problems—or that the stu- 
dents will be given complete control of 
the school program. Such notions are 
absurd, and those who voice them do 
the cause of education much harm. 

Youngsters are not mature adults, 
and they are well aware of it, in spite 
of occasional pretense to the contrary. 
They need and want guidance of vari- 
ous sorts. Their deliberate involvement 
in curriculum improvement programs 
along with teachers and other adults, 
would promote the kind of healthy 
interaction that must surely lead to 
better understanding and appreciation 
of each for the other. In this way com- 
mon problems and common purposes 
are more easily discovered. 

The concept of student participation 
sponsored here permits no fraud. It is 
completely dishonest to offer young- 
sters Opportunities to participate and 
then ignore all that they do or say; or 
even worse, to harass or cajole them 
into complete compliance with the 
wishes of adult members of the work- 
ing group. Such circumstances have 
caused the rapid disintegration of more 
than one student council. Youngsters 
are not fools; they are not easily de- 
ceived. As a matter of fact, such du- 
plicity is proof to the young that their 
elders do not really believe what they 
often say about the democratic process. 
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New Courses for Old 


The broader concept of student par- 
ticipation in curriculum improvement 
programs is illustrated by a large met- 
ropolitan school in Indiana. Here stu- 
dents had opportunities to participate 
in revamping old courses and develop- 
ing new ones. They were instrumental 
in the integration of mathematics and 
science activities at the ninth grade 
level. They helped develop new courses 
in psychology, in senior composition, 
and in family living. While the latter 
is a completely voluntary, non-credit 
course, about 300 students and parents 
are enrolled. From this school the 
course has spread to other schools in 
the city and has gained national at- 
tention. 

The students have worked together 
with teachers and parents in many 
other ways. The Student Council and 
the Alumni Association cooperate in 
planning and managing homecoming 
activities. The students and the Parent- 
Teacher Association work together in 
organizing and carrying out the Com- 
mencement Night Program—which con- 
cludes with breakfast! The Student 
Council and the PTA furnished a 
room for the Student Center in the 
Homemaking Cottage, and students 
have complete responsibility for sched- 
uling and supervising its use. Students 
in this school cooperate with a Fathers 
Association to promote a broad safety 
program, and together they plan and 
manage a Joe and Jane Dance which 
is free to some 800 youngsters. Students 
also attended a summer session class at 
one of the state universities, to help 
prepare for the establishment of a read- 
ing clinic in the high school; later they 
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helped rate books for readability. 
These students were also represented 
in a pre-school curriculum planning 


workshop, sponsored by the local 
school system and _ involving the 
PTA, the Board of Education, the 


school administration and _ teachers, 


as well as the students. 

In a personal interview with the 
writer, both the principal and the vice 
principal indicated their conviction 
that student participation in curricu- 
lum improvement programs is ex- 
tremely worth while. They considered 
it essential to the developing maturity 
of the students. They estimated that 
about 85 percent of the teachers fa- 
vored it. Parents generally appeared to 
encourage it. Students liked it: this was 
attested to by the ease with which they 
worked together with teachers and 
others, and by the fact that they con- 
sidered it important enough to spend 
a great deal of time in these activities. 


Areas of Concern 


Here, then, are some of the signifi- 
cant areas of the school program in 
which student participation has already 
been uncovered—areas in which their 
participation seems highly desirable. 
Students can help teachers and parents 
and others develop school policy and 
formulate broad purposes for which 
they shall strive together. Students can 
surely help define their own needs, in- 
terests and purposes. Students can help 
discover the major community needs, 
interests and _ potentialities which 
should find focus in the school pro- 
gram. Youngsters could also help deter- 
mine how the common purposes might 
best be served—through what activities 
what with what 


and arrangements, 
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materials and resources, from all those 
available in the entire community. 
Students can and should participate in 
the planning and managing of school 
plant, grounds and equipment. They 
can, and often do, help plan and man- 
age extra class activities. Finally, they 
can and should help with the con- 
tinuous and systematic appraisal of 
the total school program. 


Councils and Committees 

What are the procedures and de- 
vices for student participation? Some 
have been mentioned previously in this 
article; many have already been used, 
and others are still to be invented. 
Most schools currently employ only a 
few of these procedures; some employ 
many. Occasionally where teachers and 
principals approve of student participa- 
tion in theory, ways and means of 
implementing their belief are often 
neglected. Probably the most common 
means whereby students participate in 
curriculum improvement programs is 
through the student council. The fact 
that a given school has a student coun- 
cil does not necessarily fill the bill, 
unless that council is given opportuni- 
ties to exercise initiative and responsi- 
bility—together with the adult person- 
nel of the school—in the solving of 
significant school problems. 

Students also participate through 
membership on curriculum improve- 
ment committees, or on school prob- 
lem study groups, or in curriculum 
workshops. Perhaps the easiest means 
is the informal discussion or conference 
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or interview, where student ideas are 
deliberately sought out. Where _per- 
sonal contacts are impractical, carefully 
constructed questionnaires, check lists, 
or rating scales may be used. The 
familiar “Suggestion Box” is employed 
in many schools as a vehicle for student 
participation. The school newspaper 
provides another means, especially 
where frank and open discussions of 
school affairs are encouraged. Some 
schools gain student participation 
through writings and panels and other 
activities directly associated with classes 
in language arts, social studies and 
other areas. Various regional accredit- 
ing associations have encouraged stu- 
dent participation in school surveys and 
evaluations, by deliberately seeking out 
student reactions through individual 
and group conferences. 


Growing Participation 


Student participation in curriculum 
improvement programs varies a good 
deal in type and in comprehensiveness 
from one school to another. Some of it 
is rather meager and elemental; some is 
quite mature. There is evidence to show 
that the practice is becoming more 
widespread in our schools. About eight 
years ago, the writer’s search through- 
out the nation uncovered only 110 
secondary schools where student partici- 
pation in curriculum improvement was 
in evidence. This year he found over 
half as many cases in a single state. 

Opportunities for student participa- 
tion in curriculum improvement pro- 
grams are increasing because school peo- 
ple are coming to recognize more 
clearly the relations among such prac- 
tices and certain basic concepts of learn- 
ing and of democracy. It is well estab- 
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lished today that youngsters learn more 
effectively when motivation comes from 
within; when they are working toward 
purposes which are intrinsically their 
own; when they are engaged in activi- 
ties geared to their own needs, interests 
and abilities; when the activities are 
closely related to people and condi- 
tions that are familiar in the com- 
munity of the learners; when competent 
guidance is available; when the atmos- 
phere is free and friendly and conducive 
to the expending of one’s best effort. 


The preceding remarks are com- 
pletely consistent with the democratic 
idea that all those who are involved in 
any enterprise should have opportuni- 
ties to participate in the planning and 
management of the enterprise. All those 
affected by a decision should have op- 
portunities to influence the making of 
the decision. All those concerned with 
a problem should have the opportunity 
—and the disposition—to apply them- 
selves to it cooperatively, so that the 
best possible solution may be found. 
Best, in terms of each person’s freedom 
and the welfare of all the group to- 
gether. It would be inconsistent to deny 
these things in our educational practices 
throughout a dozen years or more of 
our youngsters’ schooling, and then 
turn about and expect them at age 21 
to behave as if they actually believed 
and understood the democratic way. 
Such things must be practiced and ob- 
served and analyzed time after time 
after time. The public schools in the 
United States have a peculiar responsi- 
bility to promote this kind of learning. 
Remember this when next your school 
undertakes a program for curriculum 
improvement. And don’t forget the stu- 
dents! 
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in Wisconsin 


Multiple-Period Classes 





EDWARD A. KRUG 
CLIFFORD S. LIDDLE 
and QUENTIN F. SCHENK 


A university department can often give invaluable assistance as it 


participates in a fact-finding phase of a curriculum project. This 


article reports on one university's research contribution to state-wide 


curriculum planning. 


URRICULUM improvement on a 
state-wide basis includes the par- 
ticipation of a number of agencies and 
groups, among which are the state 
teacher-education institutions. In Wis- 
consin, staff members of the state col- 
leges and the university have served 
actively on curriculum committees 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. In addition to such 
activities, however, faculty members of 
these institutions have also participated 
through the carrying on of research 
projects which contribute directly or 
indirectly to state-wide curriculum im- 
provement. 

One research project, among several 
of this type carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was an inquiry into 
multiple-period class organization in 
the high schools of the state. The term 
“multiple-period” is used to mean a 
class meeting two or more class periods 
daily, which replaces or combines two 
or more general education subjects, 
such as English, social studies, mathe- 








Edward A. Krug is professor of education, 
Clifford S. Liddle is professor of education 
and Quentin F. Schenk is lecturer, depart- 
ment of social work, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
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matics, and science, and is taught either 
by one teacher or by a team of teachers. 
The writers believed that a study of 
this kind could make two possible con- 
tributions to curriculum improvement: 
(a) by helping to clarify the reasons 
or the philosophy which motivated the 
initiation of such classes; and (b) by 
making available information about 
the specific patterns and practices pre- 
vailing in such classes. ‘The project was 
initiated by the writers and was given 
official encouragement by the univer- 
sity in the form of a grant from the 
research funds of the graduate school. 

Information was gathered through 
the following procedures: 

1. An initial post-card survey which 
located 44 junior and senior high 
schools with multiple-period organiza- 
tion of the kind defined in the study *; 

2. A visit to each school by one of 
the writers for the purpose of inter- 
viewing the administration personnel 
on the purposes and practices in the 
multiple-period organization on an all- 
school basis; 

3. Interviews with 41 teachers in 15 


* Returns from the post-card survey were se- 
cured from 463 (ninety percent) of the 513 
Wisconsin High Schools operating in 1950-51. 
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of the schools to explore the viewpoints 
and reactions of people carrying on 
the work in the classroom setting; 

4. The gathering of written com- 
ments about the multiple-period or- 
ganization from students in eleven 
classes distributed over five of the 
schools. 

One of the major questions raised 
in the interviews with administrators 
was that of the philosophy or rea- 
sons for inaugurating multiple-period 
classes. This was felt to be a funda- 
mental problem, since although a mul- 
tiple-period class may be used for a 
core philosophy, it may also be used 
in other curriculum patterns and for 
other reasons. Since most schools had 
several reasons for starting their pro- 
grams, administrators were asked to 
make some judgments concerning the 
relative importance of these reasons. 

Among other questions raised with 
administrators in these interviews were 
the following: On what grade levels 
are the multiple-period classes used? 
How many students, classes and teach- 
ers are working in the multiple-period 
program? What are the classes named? 
What subjects are replaced, if any? Are 
the classes required or elective? How 
was the program started? How in gen- 
eral is the program regarded by teach- 
ers and students? What evaluation 
activities are carried on? The writers 
assumed that responses to these ques- 
tions would help to define more specifi- 
cally the extent and character of mul- 
tiple-period organization in Wisconsin 
high schools. 


Why and How Programs 
Were Started 


In the 44 school programs studied 
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administrative leadership played a very 
important part in initiating multiple- 
period programs. In only seven schools 
did the initiative appear to come from 
teachers. 


In 12 schools the first reason for 


Starting the multiple-period programs 
was to provide better transition of the 
students to the work of the junior high 
schools. The reduction of the daily 
pupil-teacher ratio both’ for teachers 
and pupils was given as the first reason 
in nine schools and this reason appears 
as one of the first three reasons in 21 
of the schools. To provide for subject 
correlation or fusion appears as a first 
reason in five schools and as one of the 
first three reasons in 19 schools. Four- 
teen schools listed as one of the three 
reasons that of helping meet needs of 
students through emphasis on personal 
problems and social development. Im- 
provement of teaching procedures was 
given among the three reasons in eight 
schools, although no school gave it 
as a first reason. 


Patterns of Organization 

Multiple-period classes in the 44 
schools were found from grades seven 
through twelve. Slightly more than half 
of these schools have confined their 
multiple-period work to the seventh 
and eighth grades. Twenty of the 
schools were experimenting with mul- 
tiple-period classes at one grade level 
only. Five schools had introduced some 
multiple-period classes for all the grades 
in the school. In the 44 schools offering 
the multiple-period programs in 1950- 
51 there were 201 teachers working with 
7157 students in 271 sections. In 30 of 
the 44 schools the multiple-period 
classes were identified by the names of 
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the combined subjects. The term “core” 
was used by nine of the schools. Mul- 
tiple-period work in many of the 
schools was identified with English and 
some form of social studies. In half of 
the schools the students took one 
double-period combination taught by 
one teacher. In 26 of the schools the 
practice with regard to the assignment 
of students to multiple-period classes 
was to require all students in the grades 
for which multiple-period classes were 
offered, to enroll in such classes. Some 
or all of the multiple-period classes in 
ten of the schools were set up to meet 
the needs of students in certain ability 
classifications. The beginning dates of 
the various programs show a continuing 
and growing interest in multiple-period 
work in Wisconsin. Thirty-seven of the 
44 programs had come into existence 
since the middle of the 1940’s. 


The Teacher in the 
Multiple-Period Program 

Data were secured through individ- 
ual interviews with 41 teachers en- 
gaged in multiple-period programs in 
15 of the 44 schools. The 15 schools 
included five classified as small, four 
as medium and six as large. The teach- 
ers were selected for these interviews 
by their own administrators who were 
requested specifically to select teach- 
ers representing varying degrees of in- 
terest, or lack of interest in multiple- 
period work. 

Thirty-three of the teachers had re- 
ceived their collegiate training in the 
secondary social studies area, seven in 
the elementary social studies field and 
one in secondary science and mathe- 
matics. There was a wide variation both 
in the total number of years of teach- 
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ing experience and in the years of ex- 
perience with the multiple-period pro- 
gram. The size of the classes with which 
the 41 teachers worked ran from the 
smallest with 17 pupils to the largest 
with 34 pupils. The average size class 
consisted of 26 pupils. 

The teachers interviewed saw value 
in multiple-period classes. They felt 
particularly that this organization 
helped to establish closer personal rela- 
tions between students and _ teachers. 
In large and medium schools where im- 
personal relationships are more likely 
to prevail, this would seem to be an 
especially important result of the mul- 
tiple-period program. Teachers in the 
small schools also stressed the role 
which such organization plays in help- 
ing the class to become more closely 
identified with the school-community 
relationship. There was some expres- 
sion on the part of the teachers to the 
effect that they had not been helped 
to see clearly the basic objectives of 
multiple-period organization. This 
points to the need for in-service educa- 
tion opportunities which might be de- 
veloped in local school systems and in 
teacher-education institutions. 


The Student in the 
Multiple-Period Classes 


Two hundred thirty-nine students in 
five high schools were asked to express 
opinions on their multiple-period 
classes. Every one of the 239 students to 
whom the questionnaires were given 
was enrolled in only one multiple- 
period class and this was also the first 
experience for each of these students in 
such classes. 

The general picture within the group 
of 239 students was one of approval for 
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multiple-period class organization. 
Eighty-seven percent of the students in- 
cluded in the questionnaire study said 
that they liked the multiple-period 
classes in which they were enrolled. A 
smaller majority indicated that they 
liked their multiple-period class better 
than any other classes. Enthusiasm was 
reflected on the part of the majority 
of the students for what they were 
learning in their multiple-period 
classes. Most students felt they were 
learning something they could use 
every day. A slight majority expressed 
the opinion that they were working 
harder in their multiple-period classes 
than in other classes. Just over half of 
the students indicated that they be- 
lieved that the parents looked with ap- 
proval upon the multiple-period or- 
ganization. Only about one fourth of 
the students made any statement about 
the opinions held by other teachers 
in their school concerning the multiple- 
period classes. Most of the students re- 
sponding felt that their other teachers 
thought such classes. were worth while. 
A slight majority felt that their class- 
mates thought the multiple-period 
classes were worth while. 


Future Directions and Needs 


In 14 cases evaluation programs spe- 
cifically directed at the multiple-period 
programs were reported, while in 13 
instances the evaluation programs were 
those employed in the over-all educa- 
tional programs rather than specific- 
ally developed for the multiple-period 
programs. The absence of attention to 
evaluation was reported in_ twelve 
cases. In several instances administra- 
tors indicated marked concern about a 
need for development of substantial 
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evaluation programs. Seventeen schools 
reported plans to continue the existing 
multiple-period programs, while 16 
schools indicated intention of expand- 
ing the programs by adding additional 
sections within the grade levels where 
the program was in operation, experi- 
menting with other subject combina- 
tions, or extending the program to 
other grades. Thirty schools identified 
problems related to their multiple- 
period programs. These were problems 
which were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to merit special study and 
included improvement of evaluation 
procedures, the development of re- 
source materials, techniques for devel- 
oping and improving multiple-period 
classes, follow-up studies of graduates, 
techniques for improving staff curricu- 
lum planning, and techniques for im- 
proving teacher-parent cooperation. 


As previously stated, many of the 
persons who were interviewed saw value 
in multiple-period classes. They pointed 
out, however, that change in classroom 
organization without a clear under- 
standing of purpose on the part of those 
concerned would probably result in 
little actual improvement in the teach- 
ing-learning process. In fact, to some of 
the teachers interviewed it was merely 
a curricular organization imposed upon 
them, within which they proceeded as 
before. This points to the necessity 
that, if this structure be used, its pur- 
poses must be clearly understood. 

Those who saw possibilities in the 
multiple-period structure that they had 
not seen in their previous types of 
class organization stated: 


1. The multiple-period program 
helps improve teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 
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2. It makes for greater flexibility of 
presentation of subject matter. 

3. It makes possible improved school- 
community relationships. 

4. If growth of students is the goal, 
the multiple-period class organization 
provides a better medium for “reach- 
ing the students.” 

5. The multiple-period structure 
provides more opportunity for students 
to organize their own materials and 
help develop the goals of the course. 

Among other things, the reduction 
of the teacher-pupil ratio through 
multiple-period classes helps create a 
climate for the development of the 
above-stated values. Furthermore, if 
this class structure is used in the junior 
high school, and these values are to be 
found in the teaching process, the 
multiple-period classroom organization 
can help provide more effective transi- 
tion for students from the elementary 
to the senior high school levels. 

In all of this, it needs to be empha- 
sized that this type of organization 
takes much more time than other types 
of class structures, if the above-stated 
goals are to be reached. The investiga- 
tors have been impressed, however, by 
the seriousness with which school per- 
sonnel have approached their respon- 
sibilities in multiple-period organiza- 
tion. They are most earnestly concerned 
with trying to find means of working 
with their students to improve the edu- 
cational offerings of the school, and 
view the multiple-period organization 
as a step in this direction. 

Those persons interviewed who did 
not approve of the multiple-period 
class organization point up the fact 
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that, like any other system, it can be 
expected to do only that which it is 
designed to do. The reactions of these 
persons not approving the multiple- 
period organization class should be 
given careful consideration. Personnel 
in every school that contemplates ini- 
tiating a plan such as this should also 
consider its potentialities and weak- 
nesses in the light of its specific local 
needs. If its use is feasible, careful 
adaptation to the local situation must 
be made, if any degree of success in its 
use is to be found. 

In the year following the completion 
of the study, 30 more schools in Wis- 
consin introduced the multiple-period 
structure in their classrooms. This at 
least indicates a maintenance of inter- 
est in the plan, and is hopefully a 
recognition of possibilities in it for 
better meeting the educational needs 
of students in these schools. 

If this study is able to shed some light 
on this involved and somewhat con- 
fused subject by the findings which are 
stated in it, the investigators will 
count their efforts worth while. It is 
hoped that the study raises questions 
which school personnel will need to 
answer before they can be satisfied with 
the worth of the plan, rather than look- 
ing to it automatically as an answer to 
age-old problems. 

If it does, then this study will help 
identify a possible function of univer- 
sity research in state-wide curriculum 
planning. Studies such as this may then 
help give our youth tools which will 
enable them to contribute toward the 
betterment of the communities in which 
they live. 
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Supervision in Transition 


HAROLD SPEARS 


Pivotal in curriculum improvement programs is the work of the 


modern supervisor. 


This author analyzes characteristics of in- 


structional supervision in the present period. 


ODAY we are in a period of co- 

operative superyision. It is a period 
of transition, in which instructional 
leadership is running after this and 
that program of promise as it flees from 
the tight-and-tidy concept of inspec- 
tional supervision that was all the rage 
earlier this century. 

What had seemed a simple and effi- 
cient classroom assignment for supervi- 
sion early this century turned into an 
almost complete rout of the staff forces 
by 1935. The meticulous attack upon 
classroom operation was overthrown in 
the revolution that elevated human re- 
lationships to the seat of honor. Once 
school administrators and supervisors 
saw the way the democratic wind was 
blowing, they fled from the classrooms, 
leaving their check-sheets and other 
mechanical paraphernalia behind 
them. They sought other means of 
effecting teacher growth on the job. 

As they confessed their authoritarian 
sins at the altar of cooperative plan- 
ning, some in turn expressed a re- 
luctance to supervise the teacher in his 
classroom setting. In fact, some stu- 
dents of the subject persuaded them- 
selves that there was something down- 
right wicked about a supervisor’s point- 
ing out defects in a teacher’s classroom. 
If it were not exactly a criminal act, it 
could be classified as a breach of profes- 
sional etiquette, akin to calling atten- 
tion to a mole on the teacher’s face. 
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Classrooms were bound to be neg- 
lected for a time as supervisors and 
administrators sought new programs 
for instructional leadership. The term 
supervision had become so odious, the 
reaction was natural. In reacting to 
questionnaires on the subject, teachers 
thought they didn’t want to be super- 
vised, their concept being limited to 
the inspectional approach that they 
had experienced or heard their neigh- 
bors tell about. Titles of staff positions 
were changed to co-ordinator, director, 
resource person, helping teacher, and 
what-not. The term “instructional 
leadership” was substituted freely for 
supervision as the new period in the 
history of help-for-teachers got under 
way. 

Those of us who study this present 
period of supervision must do so with 
a realization that it is a period of tran- 
sition, one that will continue to defy 
exact description until it has resolved 
its issues and conflicts, and has proved 
its principles through practice. What 
supervision is escaping from is much 
more distinct than what it is moving 
into. Certain characteristics of this 
exploratory period stand out rather 
clearly. 


Characteristics of the Present Period 


Instructional leadership finds itself 
today very much like a poor man who 
has suddenly inherited a fortune. It is 
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now in possession of the rich concept 
known as democratic supervision, and 
it doesn’t know exactly what to do 
with it. And just like the bewildered 
newly rich who finds himself sur- 
rounded by a multitude of new faces— 
parties anxious to tie their pet projects 
onto his soaring kite—so school admin- 
istration is being surrounded by a mul- 
titude of new supervisory faces—parties 
bearing miscellaneous titles and even 
more miscellaneous programs. Appar- 
ent are these characteristics of the 
present period of supervision: 

1. Group study programs are in the 
ascendancy. Supervisors and other staff 
leaders are spending more and more of 
their school day working with teachers 
in groups instead of limiting their 
leadership efforts to visiting teachers in 
their individual classrooms. 

2. Consequently, the group process 
has become a popular topic of study 
among supervisors as they search for 
ways of pooling the talents and con- 
tributions of all those who make up 
the group in question. 

3. Curriculum planning as an ave- 
nue of school improvement, calling for 
group effort, is now well accepted. 
Supervisors are continually engaged in 
curriculum study programs. 

4. In-service education as a growth 
idea is the late bloomer in school ad- 
ministration’s garden of instructional 
improvement. As the latest discovery 
it is naturally receiving the major share 
of attention in the cultivation of school 
improvement programs. The newness 
has not worn off; there is yet so much 
to be known about the possibilities, 
and the varieties seem almost un- 
limited. Early supervision was floated 
on the idea that teachers had weak- 
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nesses to be discovered and corrected. 
In-service education has the advantage 
of being floated on the more positive 
idea that all teachers can grow on the 
job right up until the day of retire- 
ment. 

5. The present emphasis in super- 
vision is upon the improvement of 
learning rather than merely upon the 
improvement of instruction. This im- 
plies that all of the effort of instruc- 
tional leadership need not be directed 
through the teacher. Consequently, 
staff services to help the learning situa- 
tion indirectly include guidance, meas- 
urement, psychiatry, health, and other 
types of assistance. 


6. Supervisory leaders are highly 
conscious of the importance of good 
human relationships. There is a gen- 
eral tendency to de-emphasize levels of 
operation. As attested to by the printed 
proceedings of their conferences, super- 
visors want to be freed of authority 
over teachers and to be classified in the 
helping role. 


Issues To Be Reconciled 


As school administration seeks the 
ideal program of instructional leader- 
ship today it faces a number of issues 
and conflicts which must in time be 
reconciled. To workers in this and that 
supervisory position, the answers to 
some of these may seem clear. But to 
the student of the subject of supervi- 
sion, the answers aren’t nearly so easily 





Harold Spears is assistant superintendent, 
San Francisco, California, Public Schools. 
Some of the material in this article is 
taken from Dr. Spears’ book, Improving 
the Supervision of Instruction, recently 
published by Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
New York City. This material is used by 
special permission of the publisher. 
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obtainable. Points to be pondered are 
these: 

1. Is there conflict between the con- 
cepts of school efficiency and demo- 
cratic supervision? As school costs go 
up and administration must account 
fully to the public for its mounting 
investment, can instructional leaders 
always keep the good human relation- 
ships that they wish? 

2. Can those in supervisory positions 
be freed from sharing with administra- 
tion the responsibility for judging the 
effectiveness of teaching effort? As the 
expert in instructional matters, can the 
supervisor be released from judging a 
teacher’s work? 

3. In-service education 
often represent growth activities re- 
quired of all teachers. It is now com- 
mon to tie in-service credits with salary 
increments, movement up the salary 
scale being dependent upon in-service 
credits. Does this reversal in super- 
visory policy assure actual growth or 
does it threaten the wholesome spirit 
upon which effective instructional 
leadership is so dependent? 

4. To what extent does the ability 
of people to work together as a group 
represent a science in group mechanics 
that must be mastered by an instruc- 
tional leader? 

5. As the supervisory 
broadened, to what extent can school 
districts afford to add the miscellaneous 
staff services that are implied in the 
ideal? 

6. Is the school principal to be 
looked upon as a real instructional 
leader, or is his leadership threatened 
by the miscelianeous special services 
being added to help teachers? 

7. Are classrooms being neglected in 


programs 


concept is 
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the present tendency to assist teachers 
through in-service group activities? 

8. Who is to measure the effective- 
ness of supervisory programs and super- 
visory effort? Teaching effort is being 
judged continually, as is the work of 
the administrator. Is there a tendency 
to neglect to judge the effectiveness of 
the supervisory effort? 

9. In the case of large staffs of super- 
visory workers, as in a large city or 
county, how can the co-ordination of 
effort be assured? Are teachers actually 
confused by the multiplicity of services 
and the overlapping of demands upon 
their time and energy? 

10. Is there a place for rating sheets 
or efficiency reports to be used in judg- 
ing the effectiveness of the teaching 
effort? 

11. In endorsing cooperative plan- 
ning as the true essence of teacher 
growth on the job, has supervision in- 
advertently forced teachers to give up 
free time that should be theirs? 

These are but a few of the questions 
that intrigue the one who sets out to 
catch the spirit and the action of the 
current period of instructional leader- 
ship. The writer has just completed 
such a study. The conclusion is that 
there is a promising middle point some- 
where between the two extremes in in- 
structional leadership, (a) the cold, 
calculating, over-efficient improvement 
of instruction, and (b) the ever-smil- 
ing, back-slapping, go-ahead-and-do-as- 
you-democratically-please supervision of 
instruction. 

It is concluded that supervision can 
be thorough and yet creative. It can 
encourage strengths and yet help with 
weaknesses. It can be cooperative and 
yet not shirk responsibilities. It can re- 
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tain standards and yet respect people 
as such. It can tell teachers things to 
do without being dictatorial. It can 
represent miscellaneous services and yet 
protect the teacher against confusion of 
overactivity. It can capitalize upon the 
group process and yet not lose itself in 
the academic extremities of group 
dynamics. It can experiment with the 
new without discrediting the good in 
the tried and true. 

But this middle ground is not to be 
found for the asking or by the mere 


verbal profession of its acceptance. Su- 
pervision can’t do any of these things 
unless those who carry the responsi- 
bility become real students of their 
jobs.* They must first recognize the 
issues if they are to reconcile them 
eventually in their own supervisory 
actions. Snap judgments made from 
one’s own vantage point are not the 
answer. 


1Harold Spears, Improving the Supervision 
of Instruction. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
October 1953, 477 pp. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


invites you to attend the 
1954 ACEI Study Conference 
April 18-23, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Theme: “EFFECTIVE EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN” 


% For teachers, parents and others concerned with the well-being of chil- 
dren from nursery school through intermediate grades. 


% Discussion forums, interest-discussion-laboratory groups, school visiting, 
general sessions, excursions and functional display of materials and books. 


For information write to ACEI headquarters: 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributors: Lawrence H. Conrad 
Horace M. Meehan 








Schools Can Start Using TV Now 


TELEVISION may well prove to be 
the power tool of education. Even if it 
brought no new learning experiences 
into the schools, television could cer- 
tainly increase the effectiveness of the 
teaching, and it might well expand the 
size of the classroom to include vast 
numbers of people to whom the lessons 
are not now available. Such is the 
speculation in which we are now in- 
dulging as we make ready what may 
be the greatest of all experiments in 
educational method. 

But in the school-and-community 
area, it is already certain that no better 
public relations medium than television 
could be devised. Whether or not there 
is an educational broadcasting station 
in the vicinity, TV has become an an- 
swer to the age-old complaint that “par- 
ents don’t visit the school.” Through 
television, the school has gone out to 
visit the parents; and it reaches not 
simply the mothers who happen to have 
leisure, but all the working parents as 
well, and almost all those great num- 
bers of people who think they have no 
direct interest in the schools, but whose 
votes control the destiny of public edu- 
cation. 

By television, perhaps better than by 
any other means, the work of the vari- 
ous departments of the schools can be 
reported to the homes; not merely 
sporadically, on the eve of voting on 
a bond issue, but regularly, on an an- 
nounced schedule. Such programs can 
be intensely interesting. They can in- 
volve teachers, pupils, administrators, 
parents, “old grads” and members of 
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the board of education. But they prob- 
ably succeed best when, each month or 
each week, they turn a spotlight, so to 
speak, upon some one important devel- 
opment within the schools: a new cur- 
riculum venture, a new teaching device, 
or some thoroughly successful unit of 
classroom work. 

Television broadcasting stations have 
shown themselves to be highly receptive 
to such programs, and usually cooperate 
eagerly when responsible school people 
are willing to do the planning and the 
work. Top-level arrangements are nec- 
essary between studio and school; and 
top-level responsibility can be shown if 
the superintendent or the chairman of 
the board will become either sponsor 
or producer. No type of activity on the 
part of the school staff could better 
serve to prepare the school system and 
the community for later benefits from 
straight educational broadcasting. 

Both daytime hours (easily made 
available) and evening hours should 
be used for this purpose. Use of both 
these times will tend to put before the 
whole public a knowledge of the schools 
and thus to create a sympathetic under- 
standing of their aims. 

One such broadcast during the school 
year could make quite a difference in 
the support a community gives to its 
schools. Two or three could make the 
schools an all-community enterprise. 
When the broadcasts become regular— 
once a month or oftener—a new era 
may very well be inaugurated. 

Nothing should be offered on such 
a program that is not true or typical 
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A popular series outstanding for 


Its close co-ordinating of reading with child development. 


Its wealth of reading of a high literary quality. Its inclusion 
of a real poetry program. 


Its unique vertical organization which permits a continuous 
developmental growth with no gaps between grades. 


Its relation of reading to the other language arts — talking, 
reading, listening, spelling, etc. 


Its systematic program of word recognition which makes use of 
many methods rather than one type of attack. 


Its abundant enrichment material in manuals and in Enrich- 
ment Readers, two of which have just been published— 
Come With Us (pre-primer level) and Under the Apple 


Tree (primer level). 


The series that fits the book to the child 


Write for full details. 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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of the school system at its best. Let 
each department try to reach a level of 
professional achievement that is worthy 
of being reported to the homes of the 
community! 

In the New York area, the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, an or- 
ganization made up of educators on 
all levels, has produced such programs 


in various communities with very tell- 
ing effects. The benefits of similar tele- 
vision broadcasts could be spread far 
and wide across the land. 

—LAWRENCE H. CONRAD, chairman, 
Committee on Television in Education, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair. He is also author of Edu- 
cational Television Moves Forward. 





Local Action for School Improvement 


THE Bergen County Education Asso- 
ciation has for four years sought ways 
to improve school-community relation- 
ships. This four year search culminated 
in the 1952-53 Workshop in Public Re- 
lations. The over-all objective of the 
workshop was to find better ways of 
involving the public in working on 
school problems related to improving 
educational programs. Seven sessions, 
each lasting from 4 to 9:30 p.m., were 
held. Topics for the sessions were sug- 
gested by the participants. These in- 
cluded: Public Opinion Polling, The 
Teacher and Public Relations, Com- 
munity Resources and the School, Iden- 
tifying Unmet Needs, The School’s 
Publics, Budgeting Procedures, and A 
Modern Educational Program. 

As a result of the 1952-53 workshop, 
advisory groups have been established 
in a number of communities and a 
second year workshop is now in prog- 
ress. Twenty-four communities partici- 
pated in the 1952-53 workshop, in com- 
parison with twenty-eight participating 
in two workshops in 1953-54. Of this 
year’s two workshops, one is for first 
year participants while the other is for 
those now in the second year of work. 
The increase in the number of partici- 
pants and the extending work of the 
committees indicate a willingness on 


the part of people to give their time 
and energy to constructive work in the 
interest of improving public education. 
Because of the number of inquiries 
received from other parts of the coun- 
try a publications committee has been 
established to provide detailed infor- 
mation on the workshops. Chairman 
of this committee is Miss Lena M. 
Porecca, principal, Jackson Avenue 
School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

While this is a Bergen County proj- 
ect, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, assists in providing resource 
persons who have had firsthand experi- 
ence in working with community 
groups. The greater part of each ses- 
sion is devoted to group discussion of 
the techniques and local action pro- 
grams which will meet local needs. 

Local action has been stimulated to 
unify efforts for educational improve- 
ments through the work of the Bergen 
County Education Association in coop- 
eration with the Bergen County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
the Bergen County Federated Boards 
of Education. The Bergen County 
Education Association may well say to 
other educational organizations, “At- 
tack your problems.” 

—HORACE M. MEEHAN, Board of Edu- 
cation member, Bergen County, N. J. 
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Announcing bass 


CREATIVE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By 





Haroitp G. SHANE and Wirpur A. YAUCH 


In this book, the authors develop the dynamic aspects of administra- 
tion in elementary and junior high schools. Basing their results on 
a vast amount of research and practical knowledge, they make clear 














the direction and program needed for the efficient administration of r 

the modern school. Highly factual and fully illustrated. Pp 

Available in April Probable price $4.50 : 
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*... and my mother always had trouble with arithmetic. wi 
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Here is a comforting catch phrase which pupils often use to excuse their p 

failures and in the hope that it relieves them of responsibility for their cl 

difficulties, as if ability in arithmetic were entirely inherited. ie 
Regardless of what mother or dad did when they studied arithmetic, today 
most children do not need to fail at all—because there has been real progress 

in arithmetic teaching methods and in the quality of the materials available CC 

for the learner. A feeling of being successful is as important in arithmetic M 

as in anything else. A pupil is successful when he understands what he is i 

asked to do, and is given sufficient chances to learn at his own pace and ba 

according to his own ability. Ww. 

This is the philosophy behind MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for sh 

grades 1 to 8, by Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf. Throughout this ne 

series, the careful, sequential development of ideas and the realistic way in br 
which these ideas are illustrated lead pupils to a sense of security and 

confidence in using arithmetic. te 
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Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Grace T. Altus 
James F. Corbett 








The activities described below illustrate varied research programs under 
way in different school systems. In Santa Barbara County, California, careful 
research 1s now helping teachers extend their understanding of students 
and their “native intelligence.” Here they are exploring ways of using in 
their schools the findings of other research projects. Such a plan offers almost 
limitless opportunities for local cooperative study. 

“Building the Curriculum” summarizes the role of research in curriculum 
development in the New York City Schools. 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


A Measure of “Native Intelligence’? 


IT WOULD be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find supporters for the con- 
tention that group intelligence tests 
today are valid measures of “native” 
intelligence. Available evidence sug- 
gests that IQ’s may be influenced ad- 
versely by impoverished cultural back- 
grounds, reading disabilities, language 
handicaps, and the like. Yet group in- 
telligence tests are used in virtually all 
school systems because of their marked 
usefulness in predicting future achieve- 
ment, classifying pupils, interpreting 
progress, setting limits to vocational 
choice, and counselling parents about 
realistic goals for their children. 

A test of native intelligence is, of 
course, needed. For example, when 
Mike—who has illiterate parents and 
who enters school from a crowded slum 
where only broken English is spoken— 
shows an IQ of 107, his teacher of 
necessity asks: Is Mike really a very 
bright boy to have achieved this group 
test score with so many handicaps? 
With extra help and encouragement, 
could he be expected to work with the 
top group in the class, or is it satis- 
factory if his work—like his IQ—re- 
mains average for his grade? Is there 
a test which more accurately measures 
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Mike’s true intelligence than the one 
he just took? 

Yes, say the authors of a recently 
published test, the Davis-Eells Test. 
Davis and Eells, disturbed by the cul- 
tural bias of traditional group intelli- 
gence tests, devised a measure of gen- 
eral intelligence or “problem-solving 
ability” which purports to minimize 
many of the more obviously culture- 
bound aspects of earlier tests. ‘Their 
new test, in booklet form, requires no 
reading, is untimed (all children 
progress at the same rate while the 
teacher reads instructions aloud), uses 
an easy vocabulary, and consists of a 
series of pictures which are appealing 
to children. The test is, in fact, labelled 
for children as the Davis-Eells Games. 

The possibilties of an intelligence 
test reasonably fair to all school-chil- 
dren are extensive. At present, how- 
ever, not enough is known of the 
validity of the Games to justify, except 
experimentally, their substitution for 
existing IQ tests. The authors them- 
selves are cautious about drawing direct 
parallels with current concepts of IQ. 
They are also uncertain of the test’s 
validity for rural or bilingual children. 

In Santa Barbara County, California, 
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Would you like to know 
what others are saying ? 


Teachers, we are glad to say, are people 
who speak their minds. At least, they have been 
telling us just what they think of 

Webster textbooks. 


Here is what they say— 


About Goals in Spelling 
“Excellent for the actual teaching 
of spelling for functional use and not 
just a word list for the week.’’* 














“It helps, not only in spelling, but in 
reading and writing as well.’’* 


About Using Our Language 
“T like the way in which new skills are always 
based on a real communications situation.” * 











“Colorful material... planned to be 
functionally useful in meeting the needs 
of practical classroom situations.” * 


About Adventures With Numbers 
‘‘__reminds me of a gradually rising incline 
or ramp for the young pupils to follow 
along easily, day by day and year by year, 
rather than a succession of steps 
which they climb with painful effort.’’* 








About the American Life History Series 
“‘__as we use these books together, history 
will be an ever delightful and 
meaningful experience for both the 
children and for me.’’* 





*Names and addresses of correspondents will be supplied on request. 


if you haven't had an opportunity to see for yourself what 
these Webster elementary textbook programs can do for 
your school, drop us a line. Our local representative will 
be delighted to show you. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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a research project is currently under 
way in which some relationships be- 
tween the Davis-Eells Games and other 
measures of intelligence and achieve- 
ment are being investigated. ‘This 
project affects a diversified group in- 
cluding many bilingual and rural chil- 
dren. The fourth grade enrollment 
(c. 220) of four cooperating schools 
took the following battery of tests: the 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM), the California Tests of 
Reading and Arithmetic, the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man Test, and the 
Davis-Eells Games. 

Several outcomes from the (as yet 
uncomputed) interrelationships of 
these tests have been hypothesized. If 
the test corresponds to what we now 
consider to be intelligence, it should 
correlate significantly with all the other 
tests; but if it is in fact less culturally 
weighted, it should correspond more 
closely to the non-language section of 
the CIMM, the arithmetic funda- 
mentals test, and the Draw-a-Man Test 
than to the language section of the 
CTMM, the reading test, and arith- 
metic reasoning. Children from lower 
socio-economic levels and_ bilingual 
children are expected to do better on 


the Games than on traditional tests. 
If the new test is materially different 
from our other group tests, and if one 
of its primary values is to identify 
children who are more capable than 
they appear on traditional tests, then 
there should be a fairly sizable group 
securing significantly higher scores on 
the Games. Should this finding hold 
true, individual members of the latter 
group are to be given the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children to de- 
termine to what extent the abilities 
measured by the Davis-Eells Games 
correspond to the Performance IQ on 
the individual test. 

This research project, investigating 
aspects of the test validity that are not 
directly claimed by the authors, ob- 
viously cannot then either validate or 
invalidate the test. However, this and 
similar studies may help to clarify the 
meaning of the new test in varying 
school populations. And should it 
prove to be “culture-fair” to our mi- 
nority-group children, the teaching of 
Mike and others like him may be due 
for changes. 

—GRACE T. ALTUS, chief of guidance 
service, Santa Barbara County Schools, 
Goleta, California. 





“Building the 


PART I of the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of New 
York for the school year 1952-1953 is 
entitled Building the Curriculum. This 
80-page publication tells in consider- 
able detail how the curriculum of the 
New York City schools has been built 
through the cooperative efforts of 
school people and members of the 
community. It deals in particular with 
the functions and activities of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, and 
has implications for cooperative cur- 
riculum research. 
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Curriculum” 


The Bureau of Curriculum Research 
uses the scientific method to solve prob- 
lems concerning the curriculum, its 
content, methods and procedures and 
its application to teaching-learning 
situations. Research is a prime requi- 
site in the process of curriculum de- 
velopment which deals with organizing 
and implementing curricular improve- 
ment. 

Two double-page charts in the re- 
port provide graphic summaries of 
these two processes—research and de- 
velopment. The first outlines the 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT - 


Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum 
second edition 
by Harold Alberty 


Written for administrators, teachers, and teachers in training, the 
text offers a clearcut philosophy of high school education, the problems 
of the high-school curriculum, and the steps to be taken for the solution 
of these problems. Presenting curriculum and procedures as one unit, 
the book discusses all types of curricula and the problems involved in 
each. It suggests ways of improving the day-to-day work of the class- 
room, and emphasizes the study of the student and his needs as a 
basis for curriculum reorganization. The second edition has all new 
illustrations and gives more attention to curriculum reorganization, the 
nature and needs of the adolescent, trends in curriculum design, and 
new trends in classroom teaching and learning. 1953 555 pp. $5.25 


Improving Instruction Through Supervision 


revised edition 
by Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman 


For the school supervisor, active or prospective, this book surveys the 
task of supervision of the elementary as well as the secondary school 
and offers both guiding principles and practical methods for under- 
taking it. The principles are in accord with sound modern educational 
theory and the results of practical experience; methods suggested take 
into account both the opportunities and limitations in most school 
situations. The book considers newer developments in supervision, 
such as the trend toward greater democracy in supervision, the role of 
the supervisor as personnel officer, cooperative curriculum planning, 
and the use of the educational workshop. 1952  523pp. $5.00 


. The Company 


60 VENUE, NEW YORK'11, N.Y. 
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functions, activities and services of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research as 
follows: 


Research. To carry on curriculum 
research and experimentation and 
apply research findings to curriculum 
problems. 

Production. ‘Yo produce curriculum 
publications and edit curriculum ma- 
terials. 

Coordination and Staff Training. ‘To 
work with divisions, bureaus, districts, 
schools, teachers and agencies on cur- 
riculum problems. 

Professional and Public Relations. 
To disseminate knowledge of curric- 
ulum problems and _ developments 
through conferences and meetings. 

Laboratory Services. To operate a 
curriculum center and curriculum lab- 
oratory services. 

‘The second chart on “Who Shapes 
the Curriculum” shows clearly the re- 
lationships of various school agencies 
to the initiation, development and 
completion of curriculum projects. 
This chart outlines the roles of teachers 
and supervisors, parents, the commu- 
nity, school and district curriculum 
committees, curriculum planning com- 
mittees, bureaus, directors and divi- 
sions, as well as the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Superintendents, 
the Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum Council. 

More than half the report is devoted 
to detailed accounts of how curriculum 
research in New York. is directed to- 
ward the solution of current problems 
by providing information on the value 
of different kinds of instructional ma- 
terials and by helping to get good 
practices into the classroom. Current 
projects in a wide variety of curriculum 
areas are described briefly: language 
arts, health, science, foreign language, 
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music, art, vocational subjects, moral 
and spiritual values, safety, reading 
materials for mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and adult education. Consider- 
ably more detail is given in the report 
to several experimental action-research 
programs now in operation. 

A chapter on “Working on Curric- 
ulum” stresses the importance of the 
climate and atmosphere in which the 
classroom teacher works. It also tells 
about the activities of curriculum per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research both at the Curriculum Cen- 
ter and the individual schools. Twenty- 
five curriculum assistants work jointly 
in the Bureau of Curriculum Research 
and in the district offices of the assistant 
superintendents. In a school year, a 
curriculum assistant on the average 
participates in 123 group conferences, 
discusses individual problems in teach- 
ing-learning situations with 242 teach- 
ers and makes 105 visits to schools in 
his district. Building the Curriculum 
describes his activities as a “resource in 
knowledge and experience” for the 
$2,000 classroom teachers in over 700 
schools. The report describes the ways 
in which curriculum personnel work 
with school divisions and with district 
and school committees, how they help 
to organize and participate in work- 
shops with both teachers and parents 
and how they have established cur- 
riculum centers and libraries in the 
school districts throughout the city. 

New York City’s program of curric- 
ulum research and development, the 
report concludes, “is devoted to the 
task of finding and channeling better 
and truer answers to the many ques- 
tions facing teachers, supervisors, par- 
ents and children.” 

—JAMES F. CORBETT, administrative 
assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, Public Schools, New York City, 
New York. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








They Lead the Way 


PROGRAMS for curriculum improve- 
ment today are the result of coopera- 
tive thinking, planning and acting by 
people from many walks of life includ- 
ing school personnel, parents, civic and 
professional groups. While teachers at 
the local school level frequently gener- 
ate ideas for improving the curriculum, 
leadership' of the central committee in 
the development of teaching guides is 
usually taken by the curriculum director 
or the assistant superintendent ol 
schools. It is the teacher, however, who 
most often heads the production 
committee. 

The following are a few examples of 
publications which have been devel- 
oped through countless hours of demo- 
cratic interaction on the part of indiv- 
uals and groups to improve the cur- 
riculum. 


& Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Curriculum Improvement 
by a Secondary School Faculty. Bulle- 
tin No. 243, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1950, 165 p. 


Many individuals and groups have 
contributed to this guide, which was 
produced by a committee of educators 
in key positions throughout the state. 
The purpose of the guide is to assist 
those working on local curriculum im- 
provement to define their problems, 
to study, to plan and to act. The seven 
related chapters, preparation of which 


1Eleanor Merritt and Henry Harap, Trends 
in Production of Teaching Guides. A Survey 
of Courses of Study Published in 1948 Through 
1950. (Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College, 
1952) p. 10. 
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involved cooperation of and participa- 
tion by many faculty members include: 
A School Faces Its Task; A School De- 
fines Its Need for Curriculum Improve- 
ment; A Reader Organizes for Action; 
A School Uses Sound Procedures in 
Studying Its Curriculum; A_ School 
Recognizes the Teacher as the Key; 
Achieving Educational Objectives; A 
Summary and an Invitation to You. 
Examples of experience units and a 
resource unit as well as results of an 
inquiry on students’ needs are helpful 
inclusions in the appendix. 


& Doll, Ronald C. Organizing For 
Curriculum Improvement. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1953, 77 p. 


Three approaches to curriculum im- 
provement are defined and described 
in this pamphlet. These consist of the 
centralized approach in which curricu- 
lum development is initiated, managed 
and often conducted by persons in the 
central offices of a school system; the 
decentralized approach which considers 
curriculum development as the respon- 
sibility of the individual school, its 
staff, and its patrons; and the centrally- 
coordinated approach which maintains 
that both the efforts of individual 
schools and curriculum activities in- 
volving staff members from many 
schools and status positions in the sys- 
tems are important. 

The last approach is described in 
detail in the illustration given of the 
improvement program now in action in 
the West Orange, New Jersey, Public 
Schools. 
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& Board of Education of Baltimore 
County. Developing An All-School Pro- 
gram. Towson, Maryland, 1952, 101 p. 


Curriculum problems enumerated by 
the entire elementary school personnel 
of this county served as a springboard 
for the workshop group that prepared 
this bulletin to help orient teachers to 
the curriculum study program. The five 
parts of the publication are: The De- 
velopment of an All-School Program; 
An Approach to Curriculum Building 
Through Child Growth and Develop- 
ment; A Framework of Content Areas 
Based on Children’s Needs and In- 
terests; A Program Based on the Needs 
of Society; and A Program Based on 
Needs of the Community. 


& Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion. Curriculum Planning for Our 
Schools. Division of Public Schools, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1950, 132 p. 


Curriculum workshop groups at the 
A and I State College and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee developed this bulle- 
tin to inform local leaders who are en- 
gaged in curriculum development and 
teachers who plan for improved class- 
room teaching. Participating in these 
workshop groups were teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, college professors, 
members of the State Department of 
Education, Department of Conserva- 
tion, and the State Planning Commis- 
sion. The four parts of this bulletin 
are: The Point of View and Guiding 
Principles To Be Used in Determining 
Procedures and Selecting Materials; Ex- 
amples of Procedures in Keeping with 
These Principles; Helps for Local 
Groups in Planning a Program To 
Meet Local Needs; and A Plan for a 
Continuous and Growing Program. 


® Dade County Public Schools. 4 
Guide to Curriculum Planning in the 
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Dade County Public Schools. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin Number 1, Miami, Flor- 
ida, 1951, 41 p. (mimeographed) 
Cooperative work by curriculum 
planning committees, school faculties 
and workshop groups has resulted in 
the preparation of this guide. Basic 
principles and policies, a description of 
the general organization of the cur- 
riculum, a description of the subjects 
included in the curriculum, and re- 
sources available for planning the cur- 
riculum in the Dade County Public 
Schools comprise the content of this 
guide. This publication should inform 
instructional personnel and interested 
lay persons. It should help them in- 
terpret the Dade County instructional 
program to parents and pupils. 


& Providence Public Schools. Patterns 
of Progress. No. 1 in a Series of Re- 
ports of Individual School Curriculum 
Councils. Providence, Rhode Island, 
1953, 48 p. (mimeographed) 

The curriculum improvement pro- 
gram developed in the Providence 
schools reflects democratic participation 
by the teaching staff, administrators and 
lay people. This report describes the 
curriculum problems which committee 
groups studied in individual schools at 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school levels. Also included is the status 
of curriculum research projects cur- 
rently being carried on. 


& Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction. Michigan Curriculum Project 
for Encouraging and Assisting Local 
Curriculum Development. Lansing, 
Michigan, 1953, 24 p. 


This brief bulletin, designed to stim- 
ulate curriculum activity at the local 
level, discusses the organization and 
operation of the Michigan curriculum 
program. 
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LEARNING TO USE 
ARITHMETIC 


READINESS BOOK, BOOK 1, BOOK 2 
Gunderson and Hollister 


These gay textbook-workbooks help teachers guide 
children to an understanding of number meanings and 
relationships. Learning experiences are drawn from the 
child’s own everyday world, and are illustrated by 
meaningful two-color pictures. The books are easy to 
use; the type is large and clear, the pages lie flat when 
open, ample working space is provided. Interleaved 
Teachers Guides add strength to the program. The 
books are accompanied by a new professional book, 
Teaching Arithmetic in Grades One and Two, by 
Hollister and Gunderson. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 


soon to test a third generation, is avail- 
able now in 4 new batteries: 


PRIMARY BATTERY 

—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY 

—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 

—for grades 5 and 6 
ADVANCED BATTERY 

—for grades 7, 8 and 9 


Scoring is quick, simple, 
completely objective... 


~ 
= 


All World Book Company tests and 
answer sheets are now sold in units of 


35 copies. 


COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











WORLD BOOK 





STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


offers continuous and comprehensive 
measurement of these basic subjects: 













READING LANGUAGE 
SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


«++ Mmorms are current, accurate, 
dependable. 





Information material and specimen sets 
ere available to qualified educators 


Write for yours 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 
Contributors: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Harl R. Douglass 
William G. Brink 








In the present and the immediately subsequent issues of Educational Leader- 
ship several distinguished educators present their reactions to recent books 
which were written to analyze critically the programs, philosophies and 


policies of American schools. 


This month H. Gordon Hullfish and Harl 


Douglass lead off. Dr. Hullfish reviews Robert M. Hutchins’ The Conflict 
in Education and Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools while Dr. 
Douglass turns his attention to Paul Woodring’s Let’s Talk Sense about 


Our Schools. 


In this issue, also, William G. Brink reviews Herbert J]. Klausmeier’s Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Secondary Teaching. Next month E. T. McSwain ex- 
amines Arthur E. Bestor’s Educational Wastelands. 


> Hutchins, Robert M. The Conflict 
in Education in a Democratic Society. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
112 p. 

> Lynd, Albert. Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1953. 282 p. 


The Conflict in Education, based on 
lectures delivered by Robert M. Hut- 
chins in 1951 and 1952, presents the 
author in the dual roles that have 
characterized his writings since 1936, 
the year in which No Friendly Voice re- 
vealed that the new president of the 
University of Chicago was not pleased 
with the state of American education. 

In one of his roles Hutchins has re- 
sisted, as few others have, all who would 
put blinders on the American vision 
and limitations on the American mind. 
He has done so on campus and off. He 
does not waver here. He rightly con- 
tends that a culture which is afraid to 
indulge in self-criticism “cannot long 
endure”; that “there is no hope in the 
university unless it takes seriously its 
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mission as a center of independent 
thought”; that “the public should 
understand education,” and, further, 
that “it would do no harm if teachers 
and professors understood it, too.” 

Thus, in the first chapter of The 
Conflict in Education Hutchins speaks 
up, as all in education should, at a 
time when many on the trail of freedom 
have folded their tents, lowered their 
voices, and fled. Hutchins holds firm 
and the banner he carries is a proper 
rallying point for all who cherish free- 
dom: 

“We hear during the cold war in 
America that the American way of life 
is in danger. You would suppose, to 
listen to the people who say this, that 
the American way of life consisted in 
unanimous tribal self-adoration. Yet the 
history and tradition of our country 
make it plain that the essence of the 
American way of life is its hospitality 
to criticism, protest, unpopular opin- 
ions, and independent thought. The 
great American word has always been 
freedom, and, in particular, freedom of 
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SUPERVISION FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


by KIMBALL WILES, University of 


Florida 


Here is a presentation of the modern 
theory of supervision in practical, 
how-to-do-it terms. Gives a breakdown 
of the work of a supervisor on a job 
analysis with a treatment of the basic 
skills of supervision. Organization is 
based on questions that 1000 graduate 
students raised about how a supervisor 
can work most effectively with a 
group. 


330 pages * 514 x 8% 
* Published 1950 


TEACHING FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


by KIMBALL WILES, University of 
Florida 


This new book is a penetrating how- 
to-do-it description of modern teaching 
methods. Major emphasis is on the 
importance of the emotional climate of 
the classroom in achieving an efficient 
learning situation. Specific recom- 
mendations are given to aid all teach- 
ers—from kindergarten through high 
school. 


397 pages > 55% x 8% 
* Published 1952 


Send for your copies today. 


Pret Male .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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on.” 
thought, speech, and assembly. Assert ent 


ing the dignity of man, and of even§ me 
man, America has proclaimed and profi 
tected the freedom to differ. Americ§,;ya 
has grown strong on criticism.” (pphose, 
24-25.) utcl 

At this point a reader, unfamiliaf we 
with Hutchins, but familiar with thon 
writings of John Dewey, would sayf coc 
“Amen. We'll whip this thing together.’} eq) 
But he would be wrong, not becauschade 
Hutchins is insincere but because, in hisftaces 
other role, Hutchins would repel him} th 
In this role Hutchins, caught within akalec 
neat little pattern he spins about thefance 
nature of man, of knowledge, of truthk d 
and of education, denies that theffilo: 
pragmatism of Mr. Dewey is a philos-hhilo: 
ophy and, without hesitation — or}jl] le 
modesty, lays out a philosophy thathat 
since his pattern has no escape ew 50 
guarantees education an unchanging} no 
character, “‘the same in every age and or fc 








in every society.” m, f 
; All 
The Great Conversation hins 


This is all too easy—is, in fact, a re-fluca 
treat from the role Hutchins establishesfluca 
in the opening chapter and reaffirms inpst a 
the final one. Though he believes in thefitic 
“Great Conversation that began in thejpon 
dawn of history,” he is unable to carrygncri' 
it on. It is his contention that “Criti-Jatur 
cism, discussion, question, debate— 
[these] are the truly human methods of 
instruction.” (p. 96) Yet the sad fact is 
that the Great Conversation must re-—yb/i 
main a rigged one as long as Mr. Hut fiter 
chins lays down a premise about theflutcl 
nature of man which does not permit frsat 
the psychologist, the biologist, thepans 
anthropologist—these, at least—to parti- ad 
cipate. Neither man nor society can befynd 
confined to Mr. Hutchins’ oversimpli- rove 
fied thought on this score. ta 

The author presents his position after} cha 
a criticism of what he takes to be thefhick 
“leading theories or doctrines of educa- 


Wh 
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on.” These he designates as ‘“‘adjust- 
ent to the environment,” “meeting 
‘VeT\immediate needs,” “hastening social re- 
PYOhrm,” and “having no theory at all.” 
‘TlCHerhaps not all readers will recognize 
(PPhese, in the form, at least, in which Mr. 
__. putchins presents them. To the degree, 
ilialwever, that the theories are acted 
thdfoon in the terms in which they are dis- 
SaYissed their inadequacies are clearly 
er. bvealed. But here is the rub. The 
Aus¢bader may have some difficulty in 
1 hisflaces determining whether a weakness 





sSETts 


1imf theory, or in Mr. Hutchins, is re- | 
paled. His uncritical equating, for in- | 


in a 
thelance, of John Dewey’s thought, which 
‘uthle does not admit to the status 
thefhilosophy, with the 
ilos-fhilosophy called reconstructionalism” 

orfill lead many readers to the conclusion 
hat, 
hes, 
ring 
and 


pme an uninformed monologue. There 
no ground for equating these views, 
or for deriving the one, reconstruction- 
m, from the other, pragmatism. 

All of this is too bad. What Mr. Hut- 
hins has to say to his society and to 
re-ducators about the central mission of 
hesflucation is much too precious to be 
s inpst as thought is denied its admitted 
thefitical function by a need imposed 
the 
TTY 
‘i ti- 
te— 
; of 
t is 
re-fublic Schools, by Albert Lynd, we 
ut-fiter another realm of discourse. Mr. 
thefutchins believes in the Great Con- 
nit fersation; Mr. Lynd, on the other hand, 
theBans towards the Great Insult. I hasten 
rt) add, after a second reading, that 
befynd is as sincere in his effort to im- 
li-frove the schools as is Hutchins. He is 
t an “enemy of the public schools,” 
charge he seems to anticipate and 
thich, in truth, his calculated sneers oc- 


Oo 


\criticized premise concerning the 
ature of man. 


A Budget of Criticism 





ter 
h 


Ca- 
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of | 
“educational | 


hat the Great Conversation has be- | 


When we turn to Quackery in the | 


Principles of Teaching 
in the Elementary School 


Freeman Glenn Macomber 
Miami University 
This readable new book combines the 
best of conservative and progressive 
methods in a modern approach to teach- 
ing. Simply written and filled with con- 
crete examples, it covers fundamental 
principles and their applications. 





Basic Principles 


of Supervision 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
| University of Kentucky 
| ““Well-organized; concise; interest- 
holding” 
| — F. C. Borgeson, New York University 


Education in the 
Elementary School 
Second Edition 


Hollis L. Caswell, Columbia University 





A. Wellesley Foshay, Ohio State University 


“A well-written overview” 
— Owen Scott, University of Georgia 


pon it to conform to the limits of an | 


Elementary 
School Administration 


and Supervision 


Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 
Columbia University 


“Smoothly written and carefully or- 
ganized”—Educational Leadership 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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casionally invite. He believes in public 
schools. He is against the public sup- 
port of private schools. He believes Fed- 
eral Aid will be necessary to provide a 
proper level of financial support for 
education in the local community. He 
is “opposed to the substantial teaching 
of religion in the public schools. . . .” 
He believes laymen should take an in- 
terest in the public schools and acts 
upon this belief by serving on a Board 
of Education. He believes many devoted 
teachers have been strong enough, or 
fortunate enough, to escape the “oceans 
of piffle’ in which “Educationists,”” in 
whom he does not believe, drown those 
of lesser strength. 

A charge of quackery ought not to be 
lightly made. If made, it should be sus- 
tained, not merely hurled. And what- 
ever of blindness and stupidity, or even 
of ignorance, this writing may point to 
among the educationists, the deliberate 
initiation of fraudulent practice in 
order to pawn it off on an unsuspecting 
public is at no point revealed. 


Mr. Lynd does have a “budget of 
criticism.” He finds that the doctrine of 
needs has led to educational practices 
of which he disapproves, and to some 
that seem wondrous, indeed. Education- 
ists have come to the same conclusion. 
He implies that proposals for curricu- 
lum change emanate from a single 
source, as they do not, and that what is 
proposed is welcomed by the public 
schools (or, if not, that it is somehow 
sneaked into the picture) , as it is not, 
on either count. He notes that some 
“research” has been picayunish and triv- 
ial but fails to note that educationists 
made this same charge long ago. He is 
concerned, as many educationists are, 
about a tendency it would be hard to 
justify to proliferate courses. Moreover, 
he does not like progressive education. 
Many within this movement would not 
like it either, were it a movement of 
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such limited insight as the writing her chi 
suggests. onv 
Although Mr. Lynd is no enemy ion 
the public schools, he is an enemy ofng 
the legitimate criticism he wishes t@ain 
put forward. The proper force of hi 7; 
criticism is lost from view as what I cat)pw 
only call “his bad manners” intrud@, 
upon the reader. This need not havg,e¢- 
been the case, as a chapter in which h@» a, 
sets forth “a layman’s distillation of Mifow | 
Dewey’s key ideas” demonstrates. Hépj< ; 
shows here that he can state a case witlfng) 
relative calm and fairness. But this levef, ¢, 
of writing is not long maintained, as th phil 
following device makes evident: hat 
“ ‘Democracy’ is the recurrent chanfpoy 
in the litany of the new schoolmenpe, 
They use it as often as the Russiangecog 
and with about the same meaning: thayore 
is, something the self-accredited exper{ yay 
have decided is good for us.” (p. 35) 
It is true, as educationists know, tha 
“the first and fundamental meaning 0 
democracy is the political one of popu: 
lar sovereignty”; it is also true that Mi 
Dewey’s definition of democracy “go 
beyond the limited political meaning. 
It is further true that the extension 
the democratic aspiration to the whol 
gamut of human relationships has no 
been the work of Mr. Dewey alone. Ang, 



























vard 


W 
bou 
Taw 


that have been influenced by Joh 
Dewey’s thought do not understand th 


; : : | Th 
philosophical ground from which thi, ; 
influence flows. “ae 7 

Mr. Dewey was a participant, to Ip, 
turn to Hutchins’ phrasing, in the Greg. 

; on t 
Conversation. He could hardly hay ill 
been more open in his participatio h 

erha 


Many who heard him, or who talke 
with him silently, were impressed bp‘ 
his view of the good life and of the wag Pro 
in which education could facilitate iff his 
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herchievement. Many were not, yet the 
onversation continued. His conversa- 
1y oRion had no closures. His was a continu- 
ly ong quest to gain better ideas and to 
°S tain better control of them. 
f hif There is no need here to defend Mr. 
I cathewey. There is a need, or so it seems 
‘Tud@) me, to note that the conversations 
hav@ee men need to engage in now will not 
‘h hfe advanced by the kinds of intellectual 
E Mifow blows that Quackery (and words of 
- Hfhis sort have the character of a boomer- 
Witling) strikes. Not all that has happened 
leven education can be attributed to the 
S thy philosophy of John Dewey, not even all 
hat is bad. Mr. Lynd has a case. He 
hould be heard. I think he will be 
nelvhen he tires of his whipping boy and 
1aN¥ecognizes that communication requires 
thafore than the ability to use language 










—H. GORDON HULLFISH, professor of 
‘Pducation, The Ohio State University, 
‘olumbus, Ohio. 


-M 
‘com> Woodring, Paul. Let’s Talk Sense 
ing pout Our Schools. New York: Mc- 










praw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 215 p. 
Perhaps the least able and yet most 
ntellectually honest of the books that 
ave appeared in the current rash of 
Lyn riticisms of our public schools and 
, Meacher education is one written by a 
nd Professor of psychology in the Western 
100Washington College of Education in 
ellingham. 

The volume is very much the opinion 
fits author. Much of it is based upon 
acts or what will be accepted as facts, 
0 though it has very little documenta- 
Mion throughout its pages. Some of it 
ill not be accepted by a great many, 
erhaps the majority of professors of 
ducation and school administrators. 
Professor Woodring regards the topic 
if! his discussion as a controversial one. 
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NOT JUST “BRAND NEW” — 
THIS 1954 GEOGRAPHY IS 


TRULY MODERN— 





— HOMELANDS 
Homelands of the 
Sena = AMERICAS 


by 
Thurston 
and 
Hankins 
* 


5TH GRADE 


* 





Richly illustrated with over 
300 pictures, many of them 
full color kodachromes, and 
with new-style maps, graphs, 
and superb visual aids, this 
truly modern text emphasizes 
both the regional and the 
political aspects of our New 
World geography. 

And for the 4th grade there 
is an equally modern and 
attractive text in the same 
series, by the same authors, 
HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD. 
You really ought to see these 
modern geographies. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








It must be said of some of his funda- 
mental premises that these, also, are 
controversial, to quote: 

“The professional educators have 
progressively pre-empted a responsibil- 
ity for policy making to such an extent 
that interested citizens, even members 
of elected boards of education, feel that 
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they no longer have an adequate part 
in the establishment of basic educa- 
tional policies. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any thoughtful educator can 
deny this contention.” 

To many if not all of those who are 
close to the situation throughout the 
country, this statement seems untrue. 
Professional educators have, in recent 
years, extended an increasing amount 
of effort to help parents understand 
what is going on in the schools. The 
amount of material going from school 
to parents in the past few years is prob- 
ably ten times that of a quarter of a 
century ago. All over the country, Citi- 
zens’ Committees have been formed 
with the help of and usually upon the 
initiative of local school administrators. 
Advisory committees, mothers’ groups 






and various other kinds of groups , 


people have gathered together for t 
purposes of not only understanding b 
actually participating in programs j 
the schools. 

The author demonstrates his wor 
about the possibility that the dull chil 
and the bright child are not adequate 
cared for in the school. This discussig 
is weakened by the amount of spaq 
given the probability that Mortimer, 
hypothetical boy with an I.Q. in th 
60’s might graduate from high scho 
and be accepted for entrance in son 
state university whose only requiremey 
for entrance is high school graduatio 
—a possibility so remote as to be beyon 
the imagination of most school people 

A major part of the chapter on “Y 
terday and Today” has to do wi 
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rades or marks, particularly with mark- 
ng arithmetic papers and with cheating 
n college. From here on the book be- 
omes an attack on “progressive educa- 
ion,” starting out with a chapter, “The 
hadow of John Dewey.” Attention is 
iven to the exception taken by the 
uthor to some of Dewey’s philosophy 
{ education, as well as to some criti- 
isms of the implications that have been 
ade from the philosophy. 

boo The short chapter on “What Is Pro- 
Si Fressive Education?” starts out with the 
latement that progressive education is 
ebulous and submits to no definition 
ceptable to all or even to the majority 
those who count themselves progres- 
ve. This chapter is necessarily weak— 
§anatural consequence of the fact that 
is difficult to criticize convincingly 
é nature of that which is not known. 
hapter V, ‘““The Man of Straw,” is an 
tempt to develop the thesis that the 
‘called progressives try to make ridic- 
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ulously reactionary all those who op- 
pose them. 

A chapter on the teachers college in 
America is a defense of the teachers col- 
leges and at the same time a criticism 
of them. Much is made of the expansion 
of courses in recent years, particularly 
the tendency to “expand into a course 
an idea that might be handled in a few 
hours.”” No example is given. There 
are no doubt available examples, 
though it is quite improbable that the 
examples are at all typical of practice. 

Apparently in an effort to be face- 
tious, Professor Woodring centers his 
chapter, “What Becomes of the Three 
R’s?” around a weird hypothetical 
school, the like of which most surely 
does not exist anywhere. In this school 
the curriculum is built around fly fish- 
ing and fly casting to the neglect of all 
intellectual teaching. 

In line with many other criticisms of 
progressive education, the author in- 
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ASCD Region V (which includes 
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August 8-13, 1954 


St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek, Michigan—The educational and recrea. 
tional center of the Michigan Education Association. 


“Leadership for Curriculum Improvement” 
Sunday evening, August 8 through Friday noon, August 13, 1954. 


All persons interested in curriculum development including teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, curriculum workers, school board 
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tion fee with name and address to the workshop treasurer, Miss Pauling 
Holt, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 43 Forest Avenue, Riverside 
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until accommodations are completely filled. 


Homestyle cooking, cottages furnished with hot and cold water, com 
fortable innerspring mattresses, transportation service to Battle Cree! 


shopping center, theaters and museums. 


The camp area of 28 acres is perfect for hiking and for nature studi 
An ideal setting for boating, swimming, sunning, picnics and field trip) 


silbert S. Willey, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


James C. MacCampbell, Director of Elementary Schools, Clevelai 
Heights, Ohio. 
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sists in his chapter, “Hickory Sticks and 
the Problem of Discipline,” that pro- 
gressive education does not give ade- 
quate disciplinary training. To many 
educators, this would seem a question 
of what is meant by discipline — dis- 
cipline by fear and authority or self 
discipline. 

The chapter on “Academic and 
Other Freedoms” is pointed toward the 
danger of unfair criticisms of teachers 
in these times when the fear of com- 
munism is causing people to strike out 
all about them, punishing the innocent 
with the guilty. 

A short chapter is devoted to better 
support of the schools and _ higher 
teacher salaries. The best chapter in the 
book is, “What We Know About How 
We Can Teach,” in which a number of 
splendid statements accepted by a very 
large number of teachers and practically 
all progressive education people are 
given, although the author attempts to 
point out how his point of view differs 
from that of the progressive education- 
ists. There is a short and stimulating 
chapter on “Better Relationships Be- 
tween Parents and Teachers and Citi- 
zens’ Committees.” An excellent feature 
of the book is the appendix of short re- 
views of a number of excellent books 
on modern education. 

The author has undertaken to cover 
a great deal of territory in a very small 
book. Naturally a considerable amount 
of ground under the headings of chap- 
ters is not covered, and a considerable 
amount of the treatment is superficial. 
It is, nevertheless, a book that may be 
read with considerable interest and con- 
siderable profit by all college teachers of 
education and all administrators and 
teachers who have the background to 
evaluate what is offered. As a book for 
parents, citizens and prospective teach- 
ers, it is not recommended because of 
its propensity for misleading by giving 
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partial information and occasionally in- 
cluding the author’s bias without ade- 
quate warning. 

—HARL R. DOUGLASS, professor of edu- 
cation, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. 


& Klausmeier, Herbert J. Principles 
and Practices of. Secondary Teaching. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 

Programs for the professional prep- 
aration of secondary school teachers 
provided by teacher education institu- 
tions have quite commonly included 
courses in general method. An examina- 
tion of the textbooks used in such 
courses during the past half century 
reveals important changes in both ob- 
jectives and content. Early textbooks 
placed emphasis upon the development 
of a systematic pattern of teaching 
which was believed to be universally ap- 
plicable. There followed a period of 
gradual and extensive differentiation in 
methods illustrated by the popularity 
of the project method, problem method, 
socialized discussion, and _ laboratory 
methods. 

Recent textbooks in the field of gen- 
eral method give unmistakable evidence 
of a growing awareness of the crucial 
role of the teacher and of the conditions 
and facilities that will best promote 
meaningful learning. Accordingly, em- 
phasis has been focused squarely upon 
attempts to aid teachers in dealing with 
the varied problems encountered in 
teaching. Illustrative of this tendency 
is the new book by Herbert J. Klaus- 
meier, entitled Principles and Practices 
of Secondary School Teaching. 

Modern in viewpoint and written 
from the standpoint of the classroom 
teacher, this book in the opinion of the 
reviewer makes a significant contribu- 
tion and will be welcomed by instruc- 
tors of methods courses. The author 
rightly points out that, if teaching is to 
be effective, it must be based upon “an 
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Are you trying to work out better ways of helping children and youth with 
their problems? 
Do you feel the need of more time to effectively plan your work? 


Would you like the opportunity to share your problems and experiences with 
others having similar interests and to get the practical help of some of 


the nation’s leading educators in the fields of curriculum and instruction? 


If your answers are “yes” to these questions, you will want to make plans now 


to attend the Region Ill Summer Work Conference. . . 
to be held at... 


The University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 
@ Where comfortable single or double room accommodations are available 
in modern dormitories 
@ Where delicious meals are served in the Dining Commons at modest prices 
@ Where the spirit of Jefferson and the “Old South” abounds in the beauti- 
ful University buildings and “Grounds” 
@ Where relaxing recreation or just plain “loafing” can be combined with 
some real, “honest-to-goodness” work on your professional problems. 
@ Where a cordial welcome awaits you from the Virginia membership of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


all at a COST of LESS THAN $35.00 per person! 


For reservations and for further information write to Miss Grace Scott, West Virginia 
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integration of understandings and skills 
drawn from many sources.” The first 
five of the fifteen chapters in the volume 
serve to establish a foundation of un- 
derstandings relating to the goals of 
secondary education, the nature of 
adolescents and the nature of learning. 
The remaining chapters are designed to 
develop within teachers the abilities 
and skills involved in dealing with sev- 
eral of the most significant as well as 
persistent problems in teaching, such 
as instructional planning, organizing 
and directing learning activities, using 
instructional materials effectively, 
building effective study and work 
methods and evaluating the results of 
instruction. 


That the author has drawn heavily 
upon his own experiences as a high 
school teacher and as a supervisor of 
student teachers as well as upon experi- 
mental literature will be evident to any- 
one who reads the book. Particularly 
commendable is the viewpoint that the 
modern secondary school teacher must 
be a versatile teacher. This implies that 
he will face numerous decision making 
situations relating to the selection of 
appropriate methods and materials. 
Teachers who read this book carefully 
will, in the reviewer’s opinion, be 
greatly aided in making such decisions. 

—WILLIAM G. BRINK, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


THE FREE MAN is loyal to the values and processes of democracy. 


The free man ts loyal, 


First, to himself as a human being of dignity and worth 
Second, to the principle of human equality and brotherhood 
Third, to the process of untrammelled discussion, criticism, and 


group decision 


Fourth, to the ideal of honesty, fair-mindedness, and scientific spirit 
in the conduct of this process 

Fifth, to the ideal of respect for and appreciation of talent, train- 
ing, character, and excellence in all fields of socially useful 


endeavor 


Sixth, to the obligation and the right to work 
Seventh, to the supremacy of the common good 





Eighth, to the obligation to be socially informed and intelligent. 
—GEORGE S. COUNTS, The Education of Free Men in an American 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Polictes Commission, 


1941, p. 55. 
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